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IMPORTANT: Owing to the drastic restriction of 
the paper supply, ““ The New Statesman” will in future 
only be obtainable by those who subscribe directly to 
this office or place a regular order with a newsagent. 








r [= has been increasing talk lately of the 

possibilities of active intervention by the 

Allies in Russia. It is suggested that armed 
foree—consisting almost necessarily to a large extent 
of Japanese soldiers—should be sent into European 
Russia to act as a rallying point for what are called the 
forces of reconstruction. The idea is not one that can 
be dismissed off-hand. It deserves the most serious 
consideration, for there is little doubt that such a force, 
even though it were quite small, might, if it were properly 
employed and tactfully handled, transform the whole 
situation in Eastern Europe. But what are to be the 
guarantees of its proper employment ? What indeed is 
it to be employed for? It would not be able to avoid 
taking sides; and what side? Presumably its watch- 
word would be the support of “law and order.” But 
whose “law and order”? If, for example, its commander 
were to interpret his instructions as implying the support 
of the laws of property as we understand them, he would 
immediately find himself taking part in a fundamental 
internal issue of Russian polities in direct and inevitable 
opposition to the present Russian Government and the 
mass of the peasants. The result would be the greatest 
and most irreparable of the series of blunders which the 
Allies have committed in their dealings with revolu- 
tionary Russia. 

* * + 


It is very necessary in this matter to distinguish 
between our personal sympathies and the interests of 








the Entente in the struggle against Germany. Some 
people in this country sympathise with the Bolsheviks ; 
doubtless, however, the great majority have far more 
sympathy for and confidence in the groups which 
support “law and order” and are opposed to the 
Bolsheviks. But the sympathy is irrelevant at best, 
and the confidence is almost certainly misplaced. 
Russia’s internal struggles are not our concern except 
in so far as they directly affect the war; and inter- 
vention will be much worse than useless if it is guided 
by any other consideration than that of assisting and 
strengthening those elements in Russia which are most 
able and willing to resist the German penetration. At 
the present moment those elements would appear to be 
the Bolsheviks and the peasants. It has not hitherto 
perhaps been sufficiently recognised here how completely 
the Bolshevik revolution and the Brest treaty have 
changed the situation in this respect. A year ago the 
forces of law and order, in other words the bourgeoisie, 
were predominantly anti-German and willing to con- 
tinue the war; whilst the Bolshevik and peasant 
elements were anti-war and to that extent “ pro- 
German.” To-day the former are mainly concerned 
with the re-establishment of settled internal condi- 
tions, and, given those conditions, are not in the least 
likely to favour a renewal of the war, with all the new 
risks which that would entail. The latter, on the con- 
trary, have thoroughly learned that Germany as she 
stands to-day is their eternal and implacable enemy, to 
whom sooner or later, if she survives, they must succumb. 
They would renew the war to-morrow if they knew how, 

because they must either renew it or perish. Already 

there are the beginnings of guerrilla warfare in the 

Ukraine between the peasants and the wheat-collecting 

Germans ; and if we are to intervene at all, we can only 

do so profitably by supporting and organising natural 

developments of this kind. It is a hopeful fact that 

during the past few days there have been signs of a 

coalition between the Bolsheviks and the Social Revo- 
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huitionaries (whe are the peasants). From such a com- 
bination mueh might be looked‘for. But on the other 
side, the “ forces of law and order” are almost as little 
likely to be actively pro-Entente in Russia as in Finland. 
It is possible that the revolutionaries will never 
succeed in again causing the Germans serious military 
embarrassment, but it is certain that if they do not no 
other group in Russia will even try. 


* * * 


The rapprochement between Hapsburg and Hohen- 
zollern has been followed by a visit to Constantinople on 
the part of the Emperor Karl. He has made there a 
speech proclaiming once more his desire for a reasonable 
peace, and giving as an example of the sort of peace 
we ought to reach, the Peace of—Brest-Litovsk. This 
at a moment when both Austrians and Germans are, 
without a vestige of legality, oppressing and plundering 
the Ukraine, and when the Bolsheviks themselves are 
in open revolt against the ruthlessness and cynicism of 
the Central Empires. It is possible that this strange 
pronouncement will suggest to some of our countrymen 
who have been visualizing Karl as an_ intellectual 
dreamer, like Alexander I. in his salad days, that he is 
really a commonplace young man who says, and is 
bound to say, whatever he is put up to say. Con- 
temporaneously with the new pledges of friendship 
between Berlin, Vienna and Constantinople, comes news 
of further disturbances, more serious apparently than 
anything that has gone before, in Bohemia, where 
Czech crowds have openly demonstrated in favour of 
the Allies and drastic repressive measures have had to 
be resorted to. The ferment is not confined to Bohemia ; 
the concordat between Italy and the Southern Slavs has 
sensibly modified the position in the Adriatic provinces, 
and we should be prepared at any time to hear that the 
Jugo-Slavs, both in the Army and out of it, are causing 
their rulers considerable trouble. 


* * * 


We publish elsewhere an article from an Irish corre- 
spondent explaining the effects which the Government’s 
arrests of Sinn Fein leaders have had in Ireland. As we 
write we are still left in doubt as to whether the Govern- 
ment intends to keep the deported leaders in gaol with- 
out trial and without charge specified. It is certain— 
and both Unionist and Liberal papers are emphasizing 
this—that the public will not be satisfied by a mere 
general accusation of pro-Germanism or even by the 
production of evidence against one or more individuals. 
There will be little sympathy, either in England or in 
Treland, with any man who is proved to have conspired 
with the enemy; but all our ideas of justice and fair- 
ness will be violated if people are kept in gaol against 
whom no such evidence is forthcoming, and every day 
that passes without charges being formulated will 
increase the public suspicion that the coup d'état against 
the Sinn Feiners was simply a stroke against inconvenient 
political opponents, delivered for motives the nature of 
which may be variously conjectured. The announce- 
ment of a big voluntary recruiting campaign, with 
“drums and tramplings ” in Ireland, and the hint that 
at long last Irish divisions, officered by Irishmen, may 
be formed, has naturally aroused less enthusiasm at 
this moment than it might have done at a more favour- 
able time. Ireland is preoccupied with getting recog- 
nition of her claim to be a “small nationality,” and 
pending recognition the majority of her people are in a 
‘* wait-and-see ” frame of mind. The British Govern- 
ment may have done everything short of specifically 


withdrawing its claim to conscribe Irishmen ; but Ire- 
land will not be satisfied so long as a change of front is 
still possible. 


* *k ok 


The fine weather early in the week was turned to 
great account by the airmen of all the belligerents, and 
there was a notable revival of long-distance raids. The 
Germans carried out one on London and three against 
Paris; while the British bombed Cologne, Landau, 
Coblenz, and Mannheim, besides attacking important 
railway junctions at Liege, Thionville, Karthaus, and 
Metz. Bombing of objectives more immediately 
behind the battle-fronts has also. been heavy, the French 
devoting large numbers of machines to this work, in 
which the participation of American pilots is a growing 
feature. In aerial fighting it is claimed now that over 
1,000 German aeroplanes have been brought down since 
March 21st. While the scale of the aerial effort on 
both sides is much greater than it ever was before, it is 
probable that on the whole the Allied superiority has 
never been somarked. The Germans are unquestionably 
feeling their recent heavy losses in pilots and observers, 
while on the Allied side there seems’ to be an early 
prospect of large reinforcements, resulting from expan- 
sions which were planned some while ago, but are only 
now on the point of bearing fruit. 


co ok * 


The monthly figures of submarine sinkings issued on 
Thursday are most encouraging ; and if we are justified 
in our view of what has happened at Ostend and 
Zeebrugge next month’s figures may be more encourag- 
ing still. The total British and Allied sinkings for the 
quarter ending March 31st were lower than those for 
the three previous quarters; a steady decline having, 
in fact, been recorded. The sinkings for April, which 
amounted to 305,102 tons, were lower than those for 
any of the thirteen months under review. British 
production during April amounted to 220,709 tons ; 
when the American produciion is added the total exceeds 
the total of sinkings. American production is steadily 
on the increase, and there is every reason to hope that 
later in the year we may get figures even more favourable, 
for there is every reason to believe that the anti-sub- 
marine campaign is now more effective than it has ever 
been. Easy optimism is not a frame of mind to which 
we wish to succumb; but—especially as the national 
food production has been enormously increased—we 
feel entitled to draw the conclusion that the crisis has 
been passed, and that the submarine war has definitely 
failed. 

* ** * 


We note various indications that the Bolshevik ad- 
ministrators are rapidly learning by experience some oi 
the hard facts of social organisation and the practical 
meaning of Democracy. The other day we were told that 
the Government factories were being reorganised under 
committees in which the workers employed had only a 
minority of the members, “ as their interests were too 
intense,” the other members representing “ the interests 
of the whole community.” This week Mr. Arthur 
Ransome telegraphed to the Daily News an interesting 
account, by Trotzky himself, of his new army. “He 
defended himself against the criticism that he was 
bringing to — idea of the electoral basis with 
regard to officers. While the appointment of officers was 
in the hands of the class hostile to that from which the 
rank and file of the army was recruited, it was natural 
that the efforts of the working-class would be directed 
towards the attainment of the electoral basis. That 
was the method of fighting for political enfranchisement. 
It was a method of political struggle and not a method of 
appointing officers. The position was changed now that 
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the working-class, through its own Government, appoints 
its own officers ! 
* * * 


The half a dozen representatives of the American 
Federation of Labour who formed part of the delegation 
from the United States arranged between the two 
Governments have had an energetic and useful and, we 
believe, also ee time, alike in Paris and through- 
out the United Kingdom. They have expounded, with 
a simple directness, the policy of no conversations with 
the enemy under any plea whatsoever until the Kaiser 
is on his knees begging for merey—which they 
naively believe to be that of President Wilson. But we 
fear that neither the public orations nor the private 
“ heart-to-heart ’’ talks with the Labour and Socialist 
Executives of France or Britain have been helpful in 
uniting the leaders of the working-class organisations 
on the two sides of the Atlantic. The American Fede- 
ration of Labour has never taken part in the Inter- 
national Labour and Socialist Congress and does not 
know the atmosphere ; nor, indeed, avowedly, in poli- 
tics at home. It has no notion of its own as to what 
terms of peace it desires ; and wishes only to “ support 
the President.’’ Nevertheless, it demands the meeting 
of an International Labour Congress concurrently with 
that of the diplomatists to make peace; but does not 
contemplate making any preparations for such a gather- 
ing, which its representatives would attend equipped 
only with American horse-sense. Meanwhile, the full 
report of the Inter-Allied Labour Conference of January 
last, with the appeal to the German and Austian 
Socialists of the President (Vandervelde) and Secretary 
(Huysmans) of the International Socialist Bureau, has 
at last got through to both the Majority and Minority 
Groups. We shall doubtless have to wait for a reply 
until the military offensive on the Western Front has 
come temporarily to an end. 


* * * 


Lord Colwyn’s Committee on the Bank Amalga- 
mations has reported, on the one hand more apprehen- 
sively and on the other less helpfully to the Government 
than was anticipated. The banks have run into one 
another to such an extent that there are now only forty 
left in England and Wales ; 85 per cent. of all the £1,200 
millions of deposits ure already controlled by no more 
than eight gigantic corporations; and we are within 
almost measurable distance of “ the financial safety of 
the country and the interests of individual depositors 
and traders” being “ placed in the hands of a few 
individuals who would naturally operate mainly in the 
interests of the shareholders.”’ Nevertheless, all that the 
Committee can bring itself to recommend is that an Act 
of Parliament should require the approval of the 
Treasury to be given before any new bank amalgamation, 
or any pooling of interests, overt or veiled, is carried 
into effect. The forty surviving competitors are, in fact, 
to be forcibly required to continue their competition, 
lest they become the Forty Thieves! The Committee 
actually proclaims the coming of what it specifically 
entitles “ the Money Trust” ; and yet imagines that an 
Act of Parliament can compel capitalists to go on 

cutting each other’s throats” when they have dis- 
covered a more excellent method of profiteering. 
Nationalisation, as the Committee recognises, is the only 
remedy for monopoly, but we are to try Treasury pro- 
tection first! The importance of Lord Colwyn’s failure 
to find any better way out lies in the fact that what is 
sapenting to banking is happening, less openly, in a 
whole series of industries, actually with vernment 
approval. Down to the present only the Labour Party 
has frankly faced the position and propounded the 
necessary policy. What has the Minister of Recon- 
struction to put on the subject into his “‘ Peace Book ” ? 





THE EDUCATION BILL IN 


DANGER 


R. FISHER’S Education Bill, which has won 
the approval of practically the whole edu- 
cational world and is now willingly accepted 

by the Local Education Authorities. is approaching the 
crisis of its fate. If, as appears only too probable, the 
War Cabinet is not yet ready to proceed with, or even 
to produce, its Home Rule Bill, the House of Commons 
may be graciously permitted to make further progress 
during the next fortnight with English educational 
reform; and the fateful clause, which would extend the 
school age up to eighteen—though only for eight hours 
per week—will soon come to be voted on. This is the 
gist of the Bill, and a determined effort will be made by 
the representatives of the employing interest to prevent 
its adoption. Not a few Members of Parliament who 
would not reject the Bill on second reading, and would 
not even oppose any abstract declaration in favour of 
increased education, will, we fear, find some ground for 
throwing out this all-important clause. Without it 
the Bill will be dead. It would, indeed, be not worth 
spending a single hour of Parliamentary time upon. 
Mr. Bonar Law would think it more profitable to get 
on with the Ministry of Health Bill, which is only 
waiting for a free day. 

It would, however, be unfair not to recognise that the 
employing interest is very far from united in its oppo- 
sition to the proposed extension of the school age. No 
one likes to have his industrial arrangements upset, 
especially at a time when we are more than usually 
dependent on the labour of those below military age ; 
but it is encouraging to find among manufacturers, 
among shopkeepers and even among farmers a large 
measure of acquiescence in the value, and, very often, 
in the necessity of further schooling for the young people. 
The amount of definite support that the Minister of 
Education has received for his Bill from employers in 
all trades—from large employers and from small, in the 
North of England and in the South—has been most 
encouraging. Probably no previous Education Bill 
making a serious inroad on the use of child labour has met 
with so much support from those whose industries 
were to be directly affected by it, or been received 
with so large a measure of subdued acquiescence. This 
is partly the result of Mr. Fisher’s persuasiveness, and 
his efforts to meet, face to face, as many as possible of 
those who might have been his opponents. Few 
Ministers have done so much to learn the real objections 
to what needs to be done, and to discover how best to 
get over the practical difficulties. But much of the 
good feeling with which the Bill has been received may 
fairly be set down to the progress of education itself. 
Employers nowadays realise as well as do statesmen 
that we can no longer afford an uneducated proletariat. 
To-day it is employers themselves who are loudest in 
their complaints of the uncouth, undisciplined, unin- 
structed hobbledehoys and hoydens, incapable in the 
factory of anything but routine repetition work, who 
throng the pavements and make life hideous in many a 
minor manufacturing centre. Those who complain the 
most bitterly do not always realise what is the remedy, 
just as they ignore the fact that all of which they com- 
plain was far worse fifty years ago, before we had even 
elementary schooling up to 12 or 18. But, as Mr. 
Fisher has so frequently found, explanations lead to 
acquiescence, and not infrequently, in Lancashire itself, 
to whole-hearted support. This marks a great advance 
since the ‘fifties and ‘sixties of the nineteenih century, 
and even since 1870 and 1902. 

Nevertheless Mr. Fisher's Bill has a very perilous 
pass to traverse during the ensuing fortnight. His 
proposal to require $20 hours a year of continuation day- 
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time schooling from 14 to 18—necessarily made appli- 
cable to young people in ull industries in all parts of the 
country—inevitably combines against it the objectors 
in every trade and in every constituency. The farmers 
are, in the mass, still unconvinced about the value of 
education to the children of the labourers, and their 
resentment, if not their arguments, will find plenty of 
spokesmen in the House. With them will be joined, 
for the most part in silent opposition, those on both 
sides of the House who intend to vote solidly against 
any further increase of Government expenditure other- 
wise than on war, because it must mean higher Income 
Tax and Death Duties. A few—piobably very few— 
of the Labour Members may, against their own better 
judgment, feel bound to express by vote the regrettable 
decision of a majority (though a majority unprece- 
dentedly small) of the Lancashire cotton operatives. 
There will be some honestly philanthropic proteciors 
of the mythical “ poor widow,” who will not be con- 
tented with asking for Maintenance Scholarships in 
eases of proved need. But the fighting opposition 
will come, for the most part, from the Great Capitalism— 
from the newly organised “* Black Brigade ” of the more 
influential shareholders and directors of the Big Industry, 
whether in coal or cotton, iron and steel or chemicals, 
railways or shipbuilding, machine-making or wagon- 
building, the working of wood or the working of metals, 
now united, to the extent of two or three thousand 
millions of capital, in the Federation of British Industries. 

Now these “captains of industry,” as they delight 
to think of themselves, are not wicked men or bad 
citizens. They recognise the value of education for 
their own sons and daughters, for the sons of their 
managers and foremen, even for the exceptionally 
clever boys and girls of the wage-earning class who can, 
by means of scholarships, become foremen and teachers, 
and occasionally make minor inventions. What they 
cannot understand is why they should be called upon to 
sacrifice any part of their dividends for the sake of 
widening the minds or increasing the capacity for active 
citizenship of the great mass whom they cannot but 
think of as destined to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water—to put it in more up-to-date fashion, minders 
of automatic machines and attendants on furnaces or 
foundries—at the base of the industrial hierarchy. To 
these capitalists the end and object of industry is high 
dividends, and anything which interferes with or dimin- 
ishes the dividend on capital is so much impairment of 
the national wealth. At present, as they would 
privately confess, the dividend is high, even higher than 
it has ever previously been. Practically every industry 
is flourishing. The dividends in the cotton trade, in 
brewing, in iron and steel, in shipbuilding—notwith- 
— the unprecedented demands of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—are higher than in the piping times 
of peace. Even the farmers admit the soft impeach- 
ment of prosperity. Never before have so many 
employers come within the range of the Super-tax. But 
out of ingrained habit, and also from a real apprehension 
of what the position may be after the war, the capitalists, 
as a class, resent the threatened diversion to continua- 
tion schooling of even one-seventh of the weekly 
labour of the one-fifth to one-fifteenth of their staffs repre- 
sented by the boys and girls between 14 and 18. Hard 
as it is to believe, the conference of mining and textile 
employers on the 9th of May was genuinely sincere when 
it expressed the view that this abstraction of between 
1 and 8 per cent. of their labour-force would bring their 
industries to ruin. 

What they cannot realise is that the sting of Mr. 
Fisher’s measure is “ most in apprehension ”; and, in 
reality, principally in the necessity under which it puts 
them to devise, as one of them actually put it, some 
“rearrangement of minute details.” We may admit 


that it is important that the output should not be 


lessened. It is not necessary or desirable that the 
continuous running of the machines should be interfered 
with; and it is essentially on this that the cost of 
working, and therefore the dividends, ultimately depends. 
But no one can really pretend that some arrangement 
of working hours, or of school hours, or some 
shifting of processes or of the staff, or simply of relays 
of young persons, is not—given time to think and a 
gradual introduction of the new requirement—perfectly 
practicable. British employers in the past have success- 
fully made many such readjustments ; and the Federa- 
tion of British Industries will not pretend that its 
members are so far inferior to their predecessors as to be 
incapable—whether in the coal mine or the textile 
factory—of doing what is now required. Up to now 
very few of them have helped the Minister of Education 
with suggestions. It is not necessary for all the couple 
of million youths under eighteen to be away together : 
on the contrary, only a quarter of them will come under 
the law for the first year, and of this quarter the Local 
Education Authority would prefer only one-third or 
one-fourth to be simultaneously at school. Would the 
manufacturers, in this trade or that, prefer to give to 
this tiny fraction complete half-days off, or complete 
days off, or even complete weeks, according to a rota? 
Would they prefer, as the farmers and fishermen may, to 
concentrate the 820 days in particular seasons of the 
year? All this can be arranged. It must be remem- 

bered that the law will not even begin to be in force 
until the period of demobilisation, when there will 

certainly be a glut of labour ; and that it will take five or 
six years to come completely into operation, during which 

time there are almost certain to be periods of widespread 

unemployment, when additional labour can be had for 

the asking. We appeal to Mr. Dudley Docker and Mr. 

Nugent to bid their members take heart ; to clear the 

new-born Federation of British Industries from the 

opprobrium of obstructing what is imperatively required 

in the national interests, and to apply themselves to 

working out in technical detail the variety of adjustments 

which would help the Board of Education and the Local 

Education Authorities to provide the proposed slender 

modicum of continuation schooling—less than is com- 

monly enjoyed in the German Empire—with the least 

possible interference with industrial production. 


THE NEXT MOVE IN IRELAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


“4 I \HE doings in Ireland on the night of the 17th 
caused extraordinary surprise. They need not 
have done so. The Press of the previous day 

had contained confident assertions of a change in the 
Irish policy of the Government, and predictions favoured 
an informal dropping, or postponement sine die, of the 
conscription project, with arrangements for a new 
attempt at voluntary recruiting in Ireland; perhaps 
also the formal abandonment of Home Rule. Lord 
French’s proclamation, signed by Mr. Shortt, of the night 
of the 17th, said nothing of Home Rule, but announced 
that conscription was “ off” for the time being. It 
might easily have been foreseen that an alteration of the 
Government's plans for Irish military service would be 
accompanied by a strong demonstration of the Separatist 
movement, the arrest of Mr. de Valera and his colleagues, 
so long urged by the group of the Morning Post and the 
reactionary “ Irish” Press; a simple explanation of the 
conjunction of events is that of a local offensive designed 
to distract attention from a main retreat. 

The Government's cause for the arrest is the discovery 
of a German plot in Ireland. It may be said at once that 
Nationalist opinion, both Sinn Fein and Party, expresses 
complete disbelief in the existence of such a Y oe cer- 
tainly so far as the responsible leaders of Sinn ein—and 
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these are the arrested men—are concerned. The Free- 
man’s Journal, Mr. Dillon’s organ, makes the grave in- 
sinuation that the aim of the Government is, first, to dis- 
credit Ireland with British Labour, with Australian and 
American opinion, and, secondly, to break up the united 
front of Irish opposition to conscription. For the 
Freeman the widespread arrests of Sinn Fein leaders 
indicate not a step away from, but a step towards, the 
threatened Order in Council. It recalls the Pigott For- 
geries and other such incidents of Anglo-Irish history. 
Members of the present Ministry used the Pigott For- 
geries to justify the passing of an Irish Coercion Act, 
which is still on the Statute Book. The Carsonites have, 
of course, been hinting at the Government’s knowledge 
of a “ German plot in Ireland” for many months past ; 
in November Mr. Duke was almost persuaded to take the 
action now taken by Mr. Shortt. A few days ago Mr. 
Griffith, the Sinn Fein leader, wrote in his journal 
Nationality : 


Last week Sir Edward Carson addressed a letter to the Press 
in which he said that the British Government had “ the clearest 
evidence in their possession that the Sinn Fein organisation is 
and has been in alliance with Germany.” A day later a nonen- 
tity was put up in the English House of Lords to say the same 
thing. Two days later the Northcliffe Press followed up the 
cue. Another day and “the Press” was enabled to view a 
“collapsible boat” upon which a mysterious person was 
alleged to have landed in Ireland. Two days more and Mr. 
Barnes—of the English “ Labour” Party—was instructed to 
represent Irish Nationalism as “ pro-Germanism ”—to be put 
down with a firm hand. The meaning is obvious. England. is 
attempting to represent Ireland’s opposition to her rule and our 
determination to resist conscription to the end as being insti- 
gated by Germany. It is her attempt to throw dust in the eyes 
of the United States and of France. 


Large numbers of Nationalists would be deeply disturbed 
in their allegiance if it could be proved that Mr. Griffith, 
Mr. de Valera or their colleagues had entered into German 
relations. But pending proof the situation of Irish feeling 
towards the Government remains unchanged. Mr. 
Griffith is the Sinn Fein candidate for East Cavan. No 
sooner had he been arrested than Mr. William O’Brien, 
who is the strongest of pro-Allies, proposed that his un- 
opposed return should be the Irish response to the 
Government's charges. On the next day 15,000 attended 
a meeting in support of his candidature in Cavan. If the 
arrests were required it would have been wiser perhaps 
to have made them simply on the grounds that the Sinn 
Fein leaders were the heads of a Separatist organisation 
which discouraged recruiting. As regards conscription, 
al.hough Nationalists are urged not to allow themselves 
to be lulled into a false sense of security by Mr. Shortt’s 
Proclamation, it does seem clear that the Government 
has reversed its policy. The Proclamation expresses a 
hope that there may never be cause for the resort to 
compulsion in Ireland. It intimates that there will not 
be such cause should Irishmen seize a new opportunity 
to be given them of voluntarily raising Ireland’s contri- 
bution to the level of the contribution of other parts of 
the British Empire. In Parliament, when introducing his 
recent Man-Power proposals, Mr. Lloyd George adduced 
as his reason for the Irish inclusion the principle that 
Ireland was, and must remain, a part of the United 
Kingdom—not of the Empire only—in respect of military 
and naval matters. He would disallow on principle, so 
far as compulsory service was concerned, any differen- 
tiation between Ireland on the one hand and Great 
Britain on the other. He therefore presented Irish 
conscription by the United Kingdom Parliament as a 
thing which was theoretically necessary and desirable in 
itself. Now, however, all that is asked of Ireland is that 
she should act in respect of the war similarly to other 
parts of the Empire. Mr. Shortt does not say that the 
conscription of Ireland may not in fact become necessary. 
But he abandons the Georgian standpoint of principle in 
the matter. We learn from him that for Ireland the 





voluntary system is the better system—if it can be made 
to work. One important point in regard to the Procla- 
mation has been generally overlooked. This is the impli- 
cation of Mr. Shortt’s solemn and emphatic statement 
that his “ drastic measures ""—in which the Irish people 
were asked to acquiesce—would be directed solely against 
the German plot. In other words, the Irish people were 
assured that the Sinn Fein obstacle to recruiting had 
nothing whatever to do with the Government's attack 
on Sinn Fein. After that, surely, honourable men will 
not only refuse to exploit the success of the attack to 
the profit of Sinn Fein, but will all take every —— 
against falling under the suspicion of so — specially 
since, as how oy age the actual prisoners of the Govern- 
ment are not to be brought before any tribunal to answer 
the charges of German conspiracy made in the Procla- 
mution against unspecified persons, 


PRISONERS 


VERYONE who goes to church finds himself, sooner 

E or later, praising God (or, at least, listening to the 

praise of God) as a Being who by His nature is on 

the side of the prisoners. ‘* The Lord looseth the prisoners,” 

says the Psalm. One acquiesces in many things in church, 

however, which one would regard as insane if they were put 

forward by a nephew or a ays per Few of us believe 

in our hearts that God is the of prisoners. We are 

much more inclined to think of Him as particularly the God 

of the people who have kept out of prison. We choose our 

friends for the most part—some of us exclusively—from 

among people who have never been in prison. We are 
instinctively prejudiced against gaol-birds, even though we 

know that the list includes many honourable names— 
Jeremiah, John the Baptist, Socrates, Roger Bacon, Giordano 
Bruno, Thoreau, Dostoievsky, and Peter Kropotkin. We 

cannot help it. We regard these great men as exceptions, 
and have a comfortable feeling that nowadays few people 
are in prison except those who “— to be there. This 
in spite of the fact that novelists and dramatists dearly love 
a wrongfully imprisoned man. Charles Reade and Marcus 
Clarke and many another eminent Victorian thrilled our 
boyhood with tales of honest, decent men shut up in 
gaols and lunatic asylums. In fiction it is almost invariably 
the convict and not the gaoler who is the hero. How seldom 
has a judge or a nagetemte been made a hero! How 
seldom a policeman! Most of us are on the side of these 
people in private life. We feel that, even if they are a little 
unsympathetic towards burglars, drunkards, and idealists, 
still they do help to keep us safe. They may, we admit, 
make an occasional mistake, but, on the whole, they per- 
form with great patience and honesty a useful service to 
society. Let us take up a novel, however, and all is changed. 
The whole system of law and order is suddenly transformed 
into a ruthless machine, a conspiracy against humanity. 
Literature has no reverence for systems. It is not satisfied 
merely to know that they work well “ on the whole.” It is 
on the side of those who suffer—even of those who suffer 
chiefly through their own fault. The miseries of one human 
being mean more to it than the most efficient of systems. In 
literature there are many accounts of prisons, but there is 
no praise of prisons that we know of. It is as citizens, not 
as imaginative men, that we approve of such things. We 
are, most of us, of the same double nature as Fielding, who, 
in his capacity of magistrate, sent men to prison, and, in 
his capacity of novelist, protested vehemently against those 
inhuman nurseries of ev to which it was his duty to send 
offenders against the law. That, however, is the sort of 
paradox in which every honest man is involved. Mr. 
Galsworthy a few ee ago wrote a play in which he gave 
us a picture of the horrors of imprisonment—horrors not less 
real, though less brutal, than they were a hundred or two 
hundred years ago. Mr. Winston Churchill was so touched 
by the sufferings depicted in the play that he immediately 
set up as prison reformer, and before long he put his idealism 
into practice and opened the door of the prison to a gentleman 
known to fame as the Dartmoor shepherd. en the 
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Dartmoor shepherd continued to do those things which he 
ought not to have done and to leave undone those things 
which he ought to have done, with the result that once, 
twice or even thrice he had to be sent back to gaol, many 

ple laughed and concluded that Mr. Galsworthy and 

r. Churchill had been Quixotic idealists. There could not 
be a greater mistake. Mr. Galsworthy’s picture was per- 
fectly true. It is a horrible thing to be put in a cage. It 
may be necessary in certain circumstances, but to blind 
ourselves to its horror is to be guilty of the most dangerous 
form of cruelty—the cruelty of those who do not know that 
they are cruel. 

The prisoner of war, if he is reasonably well treated, is 
less dreadfully situated than most other prisoners. He 
retains his liberty of conversation. He can build up a 
little world apart behind the barbed wires with its theatre, 
concert-room, playground and library. He is allowed to 
smoke. His friends are permitted to send him food. We 
read the other day a description of some British officer 
prisoners taking a country walk in Germany, which sug- 
gested an idyll of happiness, so strangely did it contrast 
with the picture (just now making our hoardings even 
uglier than they were before) of the German Red Cross 
nurse pouring the water on the ground rather than give it 
to the wounded British soldier in her care. But we must 
not be deceived either by the idyll or by the barbarous 
poster. The lot of the prisoner of war, even at the best, is 
sufficiently miserable. The prisoner of war is exile as well 
as prisoner. He is cut off from the world of his affections. 
Even when he is allowed out for a walk, he feels that he is 
tethered. He has no rights ; he has only privileges. Worst 
of all, he is a prisoner serving an indeterminate sentence. 
Luckily, human beings are creatures with a great amount 
of fortitude. But let no man think it a light thing to live 
in confinement, month after month, year after year, with 
the day of one’s release continually hoped for and con- 
tinually postponed. The horror of being shut in, the tedium 
of going round and round in a cage day after day, wears 
some people down to the point of insanity. There is a 
disease of prisoners of war known as “ barbed wire disease.” 
The majority of the prisoners can forget their despair for a 
time in a round of new occupations, but he must be a hard- 
ened man who never falls into the depths of vain-longing 
for his wife or the blue seas of his home or his children’s 
voices. The loss of these things must be at times as unbear- 
able as brutality. To pass the best years of one’s life in a 
cage—what brutality could exceed that in horror ? 

And yet, even as we ask it, we know that that question 
is not entirely sincere. There is no lot on earth so bad 
that brutalities and indignities cannot worsen it. We 
doubt if there is any more infamous character to be found 
anywhere than the man who can maltreat his prisoners. 
It was the brutal treatment of prisoners in the Kingdom 
of Naples that led Mr. Gladstone to describe the latter as 
“* the negation of God erected into a system of government.” 
In more recent years the maltreatment of Russian and Spanish 
anarchists made every decent human being feel that, if 
he had to choose between the anarchists and their per- 
secutors, he would take his stand with the anarchists. It is 
difficult to discover the whole truth about the treatment of 
prisoners of war in Germany, but we know enough on the 
authority of Mr. Gerard and various returned prisoners to 
leave no doubt that here as elsewhere the Germans have 
excelled other peoples only in their inhumanity. The 
system of rigid militarist discipline was bound to result in a 
ous deal of brutality. German militarism has borne its 
ruits in the prisons as well as in French and Belgian towns. 
It is one of the evils of such a system that it will always 
take the side of an official and that it gives no redress against 
brutality in high places. Thus a gaoler, filled on patriotic 

unds with detestation of his prisoners, is given all but a 
ree hand to domineer over and humiliate them. That there 
are many kindly and humane commandants of prison-camps 
in Germany we are aware. But the bully is allowed his 
own way in Germany to an extent that (owing to our much- 
derided democratic institutions) is inconceivable in this 
country. That, we think, explains many of the scandals 
in the treatment of prisoners. For the rest, the Germans 
appear to combine a certain honesty with their harshness. 
The tales of prisoners not receiving their food-parcels seem 





to be for the most part unfounded. Captain Nobbs, in the 
story of his prison experiences, gives his gaolers credit for 
fair dealing in this matter. It would be well for the sake 
of the relatives of men imprisoned in Germany, as well as 
for the sake of the truth, if all the good deeds of Germans 
were advertised with exactly the same amount of emphasis 
as their bad deeds. We should then not find so many 
people, who know of some one instance of generous behaviour 
on the part of a German, rushing to the conclusion that 
everything said about Germans is false. We should care- 
fully avoid either libelling or whitewashing the Germans, 
The only thing it concerns us to know about the Germans 
is the truth. It is bad enough, and good enough, to satisfy 
the most exacting. 

Napoleon, like the Kaiser, was a militarist, and his treat- 
ment of prisoners is one of the many sullied pages in Napo- 
leonic history. To read it is to read the story of German 
brutalities in the present war in an earlier setting. At the 
same time, the brutality of the Governor of Verdun, where 
many of the British prisoners were quartered, led to his 
supersession, and his successor was @ man so excellent, so 
humane, that a naval lieutenant, writing of the change, 
said: ‘It was an angel presiding where a fiend had ruled 
before.” On the death of this humane governor, the 
prisoners “ raised six thousand francs to rear a monument 
to his memory in token of their love and gratitude.” For 
all this, however, the prisoners did not leave Verdun at the 
end of the war with any feelings of warmth or obligation 
towards the French in general. Mr. Edward Fraser, in 
Napoleon the Gaoler, relates how, when they departed, they 
left behind them tradesmen’s bills and other debts amounting 
to three and a half million francs or £140,000. Some of 
the prisoners, he thinks, afterwards paid their creditors, but 
not many : 

Most of the returned captives as a fact looked on the matter as a 
case of ** spoiling the Egyptians ” ; they rather gloated over disposing 
of their grievances against France in that way. They salved their 
consciences by saying it was a matter for the British Government 
to settle. The Treasury in England, it would seem, however, had 
no higher a sense of honour in regard to the matter than the indivi- 

‘duals particularly concerned. Under the Treaty of Paris, France 
paid in cash to England, by way of estimated compensation for 

English property confiscated at the Revolution, sixty millions of 

franes, an amount which, when all the claims put forward had been 

met, proved excessive, no fewer than nine millions of francs remaining 
unappropriated. That surplus was retained by the British Treasury, 
who shabbily and dishonestly, on the strength of a Crown lawyer's 
quibble, refused to pay any of it back to France for the benefit 
of the Verdun creditors, in spite of urgent representations repeatedly 
made by the French Government. As late as 1839 efforts were made 
by the Government of Louis Philippe to obtain repayment to the 
legal representatives of the Verdun creditors, but, putting forward 
the excuse that the debts were personal liabilities incurred in a 
private capacity, the British Government of the day refused to pay 
a penny, or return any of the surplus. 
That, we think, is one of the minor curiosities of Anglo- 
French history. Mr. Fraser seems to think that it is not 
too late even now to make restitution. At least he thought 
so in 1914. But what is the use of talking about £140,000 


to-day ? 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER“ 


N that work of moral reconstruction on which we 
I are always engaged, however little we may be aware 
of it, the remoulding of the social attitude towards 

the unmarried mother begins to be conspicuously visible. 
For this, needless to say, the war is largely, though not 
exclusively, responsible—both directly and indirectly. It 
is easily possible to exaggerate the increased sexual 
irregularity which accompanies wars. But there is no 
doubt that, in more than one way, war cannot fail to lead 
directly to raise the proportion of unmarned mothers. 
Indirectly also, especially after a war of such magnitude 
as the present, the effect is even greater in consequence 
of the resultant inequality of the sexes. Prinzing has 


*® The Unmarried Mother. By Percy Gamble Kammerer, Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co. 
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found, in European countries generally, that the chief 
determinant of illegitimacy lies in the ratio of the number 
of unmarried males capable of paternity to the number 
of unmarried women capable of bearing children in a 
community. All other factors, it appears (such as improved 
social conditions, legislation, and the increased use of 
contraceptives), are merely incidental, and do not largely 
affect the essential relationship. If this rule is sound, 
and it scarcely seems to have been seriously disputed, 
if the larger the circle of nubile women surrounding a 
virile man the larger the number of illegitimate children, 
it is evident that after the war, in all the now belligerent 
countries, we are approximating an age and sex distribution 
of the population which will inevitably increase the number 
of unmarried mothers. 

While, however, the war is tending to accelerate the 
development of the social consciousness in this direction, 
the movement was in progress long before the war was 
thought of, and was becoming registered in social and 
legal reforms, according to the stage of progress reached 
in different countries. In Germany, where most study 
has been given to the question, most social progress has 
on the whole been made. Some years ago the city of 
Leipzig initiated the method whereby illegitimate children 
automatically become the wards of officially appointed 
guardians—a method likely to spread widely. In Germany, 
also, subseqnent marriage, or even the application of the 
father, suffices to legitimatise a child. In Hungary the 
illegitimate child has a right to claim maintenance from 
the State until twelve years of age. It is in Norway, 
however, that we now find the most radical measures 
taken for the support of the illegitimate child, which has 
a right to its father’s name, belonging to his family as 
much as to the mother’s, and is entitled to be supported 
by both parents in accordance with the financial status 
of that parent whose economic condition is superior ; 
moreover, the illegitimate child inherits equally with 
the legitimate children. The Norwegian law, it may be 
added, while dealing so generously with the illegitimate 
child, tries to avoid any undue generosity towards the 
illegitimate mother; she must receive no support from 
the child’s father beyond her confinement expenses, and 
is herself compelled to contribute towards the child’s 
support, while the State, and not the mother, is the mediator 
between the child and its father; yet, in practice, it can 
scarcely fail that the credit given to the _ illegitimate 
child must also reflect favourably on its mother’s social 
position. 

In the “ Anglo-Saxon ’ 


b] 


countries there has been no such 
pronounced moral and social reconstructive progress 
registrable by changes in law. There have been outbursts 
of popular indignation when the unmarried mother is 
treated with unusual harshness, and there has been a 
recognised tendency to regard infanticide by an unmarried 
mother as something less than murder, in view of the fact 
that in such a case the mother is the instrument of the 
social opinion of her environment. Moreover, our War 
Government has in some degree quietly readjusted the 
unmarried mother’s economic position, when she is dependent 
on a soldier, by refusing to distinguish her from the married 
mother. But there has been no revision of the English 
law in the matter of legitimatising the unmarried mother’s 
child for nearly half a century; it has never even been 
assimilated to the more advanced law of Scotland, and 
substantially stands as it stood in Norman times when 
the English barons made their famous declaration refusing 
to change the laws of England—a declaration which merely 
covered the reactionary refusal of a reasonable reform 
which still awaits adoption. 

This comparative stagnation has been accompanied, 
and doubtless encouraged, by a lack of careful study, 
in striking contrast with the thorough and persistent inves- 
tigation which has gone on in Germany. Especially has 





there been a remarkable absence of detailed histories 
revealing the special characteristics of the unmarried 
mother. This deficiency has now been made good by 
the admirable volume written by Mr. Percy Kammerer 
for the series of Criminal Science Monographs issued by 
the American Institute of Law and Criminology, and 
recommended by a Preface from Dr. William Healy, of 
Chicago, now the foremost American criminologist, and 
notable for his skill in adopting some of the methods of 
psycho-analysis to the scientific investigation of misconduct 
and the reformative treatment of delinquents. The book 
thus comes from America, but the conditions described 
are not remote from those existing in England; indeed, 
among the cases described, there are nearly as many women 
of British as of American birth, more if we include the 
French Canadians, and the proportion of illegitimate 
births in the United States, though widely different from 
that found in some European countries, is roughly the 
same as in England. 

The book consists in part of a condensed summary of 
the present state of knowledge concerning the unmarried 
mother and her child, with a statement of the legal position 
in various countries, but mainly of a statistical study of 
five hundred original cases, with a reproduction of a large 
number of these detailed histories arranged to illustrate 
a dozen or more different types or classes of unmarried 
mother. Thus constituted, the whole work is certainly 
the most valuable study of unmarried mothers yet written 
in English; in some respects, indeed, there is no other 
book even to compare with it. 

The author is well aware that his cases, and indeed any 
other series of available histories, must necessarily fail 
to present a completely representative picture of the 
unmarried mother. Many of us are privately acquainted 
with cases of unmarried women who disappear from 
their families for a while to reappear under a new 
name, with a child, as widows, or of a child born too soon, 
who after the subsequent marriage of the parents is, with 
a little manipulation, deftly inserted into the legitimate 
family, while a still larger number of unmarried mothers 
are able to dispose of their children elsewhere, and so have 
no occasion to figure in their own circle as mothers of 
any kind. A considerable proportion of unmarried mothers 
is thus eliminated from study, and they are the socially 
superior, as well as the most capable and intelligent women. 
The result is that the picture presented of the unmarried 
mother is psychologically somewhat inferior to that 
demanded by the real facts; but, socially, this is of little 
consequence. 

Kammerer finds that the causes which lead an unmarried 
girl to become a mother are complex, and no one factor 
is ever all-determining. But he seeks in every individual 
case, so far as possible, to disentangle the various factors. 
In the case of heredity that is difficult, for while we must 
certainly attach high importance to heredity (without 
allowing that the tendency to produce an_ illegitimate 
child can in itself be regarded as inheritable), the ancestral 
traits are usually difficult to determine, and it has not 
been possible to regard heredity as a major factor in a 
single case. Bad environment is dealt with in much greater 
detail, and includes absence from home, bad home 
conditions, vicious neighbourhoods, uncongenial surround- 
ings, lack of recreation, and contaminating industrial 
conditions. Significance under the last head is attached 
to long hours and monotony; “laxity of moral fibre 
follows physical debility.” It is noted that 99 per cent. 
of the waitresses among the recorded cases complained 
of bad health brought on by standing so long in their 
occupation. Considerable importance is attached to 
recreational disadvantages; the working girl of to-day 
is often employed in such arduous tasks that her energy 
can only find recuperation in exciting recreations apt 
to be accompanied by the risk of sexual over-stimulation. 
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Kammerer regards both wholesome recreations and some 
mental interests as “supremely important” for the 
sublimation of the sex instinct. Educational disadvantages 
are also found to be a factor in many cases, and especially 
the fact that “ a large number of girls are actually woefully 
ignorant of the nature and expression of the most dominant 
instinct in life.” Sexually, the unmarried mothers may 
be regarded as fairly normal, and exhibiting the normal 
amount of variation (it is rather by lack of self-control 
that they differ from the normal); in most eases they are 
not passive, but are equally responsible with the father 
for their condition; the ages of the fathers, moreover, 
indicate normal sexual attraction ; stories of assault (which 
show an astonishing similarity in invention) nearly always 
break down on investigation. Of all the causative factors, 
bad home conditions seem the most important; to these 
the author devotes his longest chapter, and insists on the 
need of the education of parents as well as a greater degree 
of State interference with the home when required. 


The importance alike of home conditions and industrial 
conditions, as they exist to-day, in producing the unmarried 
mother sufficiently indicates the complexity of this social 
problem, and shows that we can by no means expect its 
speedy disappearance. It is indeed usually in progressive 
and well-educated countries that the illegitimacy rate 
is highest; little or no relationship is found between 
illegitimacy and low wages; while, as we know (though 
the fact is not too loudly proclaimed), it is among poor, 
backward, and illiterate communities (as in Ireland and 
Brittany) that what, with dubious etymological soundness, 
we call “yirtue” most flourishes. There are some 
compensations. Many notable and even great figures 
in history and culture were illegitimate children down 
to quite recent times, though nowadays they do not proclaim 
themselves as “sons of God” nor proudly add the titie 
of “the Bastard” to their names, but are carefully 
camouflaged, as we are wont to term it, against the attacks 
of the dreaded enemy—society. Even when she fails to 
produce a distinguished child, it is a iittle unreasonable 
and illogical, as Dr. Healy here remarks, to class among 
the anti-social agents of destruction the woman whose 
work is constructive, and presents to us, as the fruits of 
her “misbehaviour,” Nature's highest product. Social 
reformers have sometimes tried to distinguish between 
the unmarried mother and her child, and (as in the new 
Norwegian law) have made up for increased indulgence 
towards the one by increased austerity towards the other. 
But the mother and child belong together, and the histories 
here presented show that their association is frequently 
beneficial to both. As Kammerer points out in his wise 
and liberal-minded chapter of “ Conclusions,” the evils 
from high mortality, infanticide, public hypocrisy, and 
dishonesty of attitude towards sex questions, caused by 
striking at the unmarried mother, are disproportionate to 
any benefit gained for society. Without condonation for 
sexual laxness, we must recognise that we are simply in 
the presence of “an unfortunate social and_ biological 
mal-adjustment,”” State aid, when required, need never 
be refused to the unmarried mother ; she will not go through 
the agonies involved by her position merely for the sake 
of obtaining it. 

Throughout this admirable investigation, the author 
is inspired by the high aim of guiding enlightened public 
opinion to a new attitude towards the unmarried mother, 
In removing common misconceptions, and in showing 
how largely the unmarried mother is the creature of society, 
he believes that he is helping to induce that social state 
of mind in which the whole question of sex will be lifted 
from the filth of the street to its proper spiritual setting. 
“No single cultural advance,” he concludes, “could be 
of greater importance to society,” 
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MAKING A HOME FOR LIFE 


HETHER the earth condensed from a whirling 
ring separated off from a spinning nebular mass, 
whose centre formed our sun, or whether it began 

its separate existence as a knot in a spiral nebula heaved 
off from the sun, or whether its origin was otherwise, 
there was a time when it passed from being ** without 
form and void” to become a dense body with a pre- 
dominantly metallic core and an outer slag of lighter 
materials. At that time, preferably left undated, but 
many millions of years ago, the high temperature excluded 
the possibility of there being upon the earth anything 
like the living organisms we know. The time for life 
was not yet, and what we wish to think over are some 
of the preparations (if the word, not quite scientific, we 
fear, be permissible) that made the earth fit to be, if not 
a mother of, in any case a home for, living creatures. When 
these eventually came to their own, many of them aequired 
a considerable toughness, and some a capacity for insurgence, 
but the present-day delicacy of individual beginnings, 
the tenuity of the germ, the helplessness of the infant, 
remind us of the probable frailty of the earliest forms 
of life. It is interesting to inquire how the callous, rough- 
and-tumble eonditions of the outer world allowed of the 
germination and growth of that tender plant which we call 
life. In this inquiry we shall chiefly follow the considerations 
recently brought forward by Prof. Chamberlin in_ his 
Origin of the Earth and by Prof. Henderson in his Order 
of Nature. 

Around the young earth, more or less cooled down, there 
was wrapped an atmosphere, laden with “‘ planetesimal ” 
dust which sank gently on to the surface and drifted about 
in billowy, changefuldunes. By its early ** ultra-Krakatoan ” 
atmosphere, as Prof, Chamberlin calls it, “* the young earth 
was blanketed against intensities of radiance from without ” 
(a younger, more intensely radiant sun) “‘ and in equalities 
of radiance from within.” This “‘ preparation” afforded 
by the atmosphere was probably of great importance, 
for the average living creature, as we know it, is adapted to 
mild temperatures and gentle reactions, and ill-suited for 
violent vicissitudes. Time passed, and from the growing 
atmosphere water condensed on the surface of the earth, 
and was gradually absorbed by the porous, dusty mantle, 
till by and by in the hollows among the dunes there appeared 
pools and lakelets, from which grew lakes and seas. To 
an atmosphere was added a second “‘ preparation,” a hydro- 
sphere, and that brought the possibility of life nearer. 

For, without going very deeply into the subject, it is 
clear that water was a precursor of life, just as it now is 
an essential concomitant of all vital activity. Prof. 
Henderson has worked out its appreciation, ‘* Water 
can dissolve a larger variety of substances in greater 
concentration than any other liquid”; ‘‘an enormous 
quantity of heat is necessary in order completely to 
evaporate away a lake or pond, and a smaller, but still 
very large, quantity must be given off before such a body 
of water can freeze throughout its whole extent”; the 
well-known anomalous expansion of fresh water near 
the freezing point conserves liquid water and the life in it. 
And what shall we say of its capacity for hydrolytic cleavage, 
or of the mobility of its molecules, so important in bodily 
functions ? 

But just as water necessarily appeared upon the earth 
when the times were ripe, so carbonic dioxide was 4s 
necessarily present as a primary constituent in the alr, 
and the relations of the two made for progress. For 
the law of the solubility of carbon dioxide in water is such 
that at temperatures consistent with the presence of a 
hydrosphere ‘‘it must always be somewhat evenly dis- 
tributed between the air and the waters of the globe. 
Water can never wash the carbonic acid out of the air, 
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nor the air extract it from the water.” Moreover, the 
presence of carbonic acid in the rain enabled the waters 
of the earth to mobilise in moderation the resources locked 
up in minerals. 

The origin of living organisms upon the earth remains 
an unread riddle; but, in spite of admittedly great diffi- 
culties, many evolutionists incline to the theory that 
very simple living creatures may have arisen from so-called 
inanimate materials as the outcome of natural synthetic 
processes. If this be so, a new significance appears in 
the abundance of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen on the 
surface of the juvenile earth, and in what the chemists 
tell us of the unique ensemble of properties possessed by 
these three wonderful elements. They have great reactivity ; 
they make great diversity possible; they make for con- 
centrations and complexifications, and these again favour 
the formation of colloidal systems. Now, all living creatures 
are essentially built up of proteins and other carbon 
compounds in a colloidal state, Only in that state could 
materials have the pliancy and the permeability which 
are characteristic of organisms, ,and that ‘“‘energia” of 
which Thomas Graham wrote in 1861 that it *‘may be 
looked upon as the probably primary source of the force 
appearing in the phenomena of vitality.” Now, while 
almost all substances can be made to assume the hetero- 
geneous colloidal state, with ultra-microscopic particles 
or droplets in suspension or dispersion in some medium, 
there is a notable readiness on the part of complex chemical 
substances to pass into that ‘‘ dynamical state,”’ as Graham 
called it. But, as Prof, Henderson reminds us, * of all 
the chemical elements, hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen 
possess the greatest number of compounds and enter into 
the greatest number of reactions.” ‘*The unique pro- 
perties of hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen, of water and 
carbon dioxide, are uniquely favourable to the existence 
of the greatest possible number, variety, and quantity of 
components of systems.” Moreover, it is possible, as 
Chamberlin suggests, that the pores of the growing soil 
might afford ‘‘an adequate mechanism for holding, 
protecting, and preserving the products of each successive 
step in such a way as to favour the next synthetic step.” 
And whether ‘‘ spontaneous generation” took place in 
the pores of the soil, or whether the appearance of living 
organisms was due to factors which remain outside the 
scientific universe of discourse, it is certain that the natural 
conditions were propitious. Thus the soil supplies a sort 
of circulatory mechanism for bringing in supplies and 
carrying away waste. There is an intricate canal-system 
of capillary spaces and air-ducts in the soi]. Nothing 
could be better for the young forms of life, however these 
arose, 

Of inealculable importance has been throughout the 
ages the persistent circulation of matter, and the meteoro- 
logical cycle in particular. Water condenses from the 
atmospheres, percolates through the soil, with the help 
of the associated carbon dioxide dissolves mineral matter, 
flows to the sea, and rises again in cloud. Thus it regulates 
the temperature of land and sea, mobilises and disperses 
large quantities of elements, gives the sea an approximate 
constancy of composition, canalises the earth, produces 
great terrestrial diversity, and so on. So from Prof. 
Henderson’s panegyric on water as a factor in evolution 
we pass naturally to Prof. Chamberlin’s emphasis on the 
relative uniformity which the meteorological cycle and 
other processes have ensured. ‘‘ Perhaps there is no fact 
in the earth’s career more remarkable than the fidelity 
with which the very narrow ranges of temperature, and 
the not less narrow ranges of atmospheric constituents 
essential to the evolution of life, have been maintained, 
while oscillations within these permissible ranges have 
freely prevailed, These limits and these oscillations were 
perhaps as imperative for life’s origin as for its prolonged 
maintenance.” ‘The steadiness of the physico-chemical 





environment, which has been friendly to the ascent of 
life, is not inconsistent with there being a gradual change 
in soil and in elimate which may have served as @ spur 
to the evolution of organisms. Organic evolution has 
had its pulse, responding to ameliorating or depressing 
external conditions, just as our individual pulse responds 
to a sunny or a gloomy day. ‘‘ Does not a man,” John 
Burroughs said, ‘‘imply a cooler planet and a greater 
depth and refinement of soil than a dinosaur ?” 

The old lady saw providential design in the way so many 
fine rivers flowed through so many large towns. Are 
we making the same sort of mistake in discerning that 
the constitution of the inanimate is in many unique ways 
eminently favourable to the interests of living creatures ? 
If it be true that primitive living creatures arose by processes 
of natural synthesis upon the earth, and are in a deep 
sense bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh, it is not 
surprising that the mother should be friendly to her children. 
One would expect systems thus arising to be, as it were, 
at home among the conditions which gave them birth. 
But what strikes one is that the callous earth has been 
so conspicuously friendly, supplying not merely a shelter, 
but a stimulating and educative home. Such a multitude 
of ** preparations " seem to conspire together to facilitate 
life—the making of the atmosphere and hydrosphere, 
the properties of water and carbonic acid gas separately 
and together, the properties and abundance of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, the ready assumption of a colloidal 
state by complex carbon compounds, the character of the 
porous soil, and the meteorological cycle. The whole 
aspect of life would have been different if fresh water had 
not the anomalous property of expanding near the freezing 
point, just as the whole aspect of human history would 
have been different if our atmosphere had been too cloudy 
to allow us to see the stars, It is easy to assert that with 
other elements, with other properties, there might have 
been other living creatures, very different from those we 
know, yet just as well adapted and just as marvellous 
and beautiful ; but no one has substantiated this assertion. 
The fact to stand firm on is that the order of inanimate 
Nature has been such that it facilitated the order and 
progress of animate Nature. The “‘ material nature ”’— 
the stones and mortar of the world—must be admitted 
to have had a character which made the preparation of a 
home for life possible—a potentiality to which we do not 
seem to do anything like full justice unless we call it 
purposive. But preparing a home for life was not all, 
for far in the future there was the rational mind of man, 
prying into the facts, puzzling over them, in part under- 
standing them; and if this also evolved naturally, there 
is no way, even if we wished, of eseaping the conclusion 
that what we call material is also spiritual, for there can 
be nothing in the end which was not also present in kind 
in the beginning. It looks, then, as if Nature was Nature 
for a purpose. x. 


OBSERVATIONS 


SEE that, while waiting for the resumption of the 
German offensive and for the reopening of Parliament, 
somebody with an unappeasable hatred of the status 
quo has been “ calling attention” to the high salaries paid 
in the “ mushroom departments.” It appears that in one 
such department several men are getting £300 a year, and 
that one is actually getting £1,000 a year! Curious that the 
statement of any annual salary, however small, will shock a 
certain type of mind—which type of mind is fairly represen- 


tative of the general public, There are people who would 
exclaim with great sincerity of disapproval: “Good 
heavens! These men are receiving £50 a year from the 


State !’’ And many persons who ought to know better stil! 
talk as though £300 a year was as reasonable an income to-day 
as it was in the days of Anthony Trollope’s clerks, and as 
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though £1,000 a year stood for the height of worldly ambi- 
tion. In terms of comfort of body and mind £1,000 a year 
to-day is perhaps the equivalent of £400 (four hundred 
pounds) a year twenty years ago. This impression of mine 
may be wrong, but it is my impression. As for £300, £300 
is below the minimum price of family comfort. As of the 
Army and the Navy, so of the Civil Service and of the “ mush- 
room departments,” it may safely be asserted that very, very 
few of the members thereof are overpaid and that the vast 
majority of those who have to exercise brain-power and take 
responsibility are decidedly underpaid. This is a great truth. 


a x xk 


The unexpected has happened, and Mr. Sidebotham has 
been persuaded to leave Manchester and come to London, 
where he will write military criticism and leaders for the 
Times. It was always understood that, preferring Man- 
chester—a city which he loved and comprehended—Mr. 
Sidebotham would never desert the Guardian, in spite of 
constant temptation to do so. The Guardian has very suc- 
cessfully survived various domestic calamities. It lost Mr. 
J. B. Atkins, one of the most accomplished of modern jour- 
nalists, to the Standard. It lost Mr. T. M. Young to the 
Public Trustee. It lost its star of stars, Captain C. E. 
Montague, who became stylist-in-chief to G.H.Q. Yet it 
remained as brilliant as ever. But I do not quite see how it 
is going to replace Mr. Sidebotham, who will assuredly take 
his place as the foremost daily military critic in London. 
General Maurice was shamefully treated by a politically 
inspired censorship. But this fact cannot blind us to the 
other fact that his military articles in the Daily Chronicle 
lack interest. They prove that inside knowledge and 
sound principles and a scientific equipment are not the 
only qualities required to produce first-class journalism. 


* 


I understand that in the official French view Mr. Robert 
Dell, the Paris correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
was expelled from France not for his “ tendencies,”’ such as 

acifism and Caillauxism and pessimism, but for inaccuracy. 

is removal can have surprised no one—certainly not Mr. 
Dell himself. It had unquestionably been in contemplation 
for a considerable time. 


* x oa 


The meat coupon business has recently been mismanaged 
somewhere as regards caterers. The value of the coupon was 
suddenly and beautifully doubled at the end of last week, and 
in restaurants and clubs one of course expected that half a 
coupon would do the work of a whole one. The expectation 
was false, and much dissatisfaction resulted. The Food 
Ministry, in addition to rectifying this detail, will probably 
have to reconsider the entire question of the meat coupon. 
Even at its old valuation the unit was too large, and in 
canteens and national kitchens unofficial enterprise had to 
get over its unwieldiness by issuing in exchange for it a 
coupon divided into many parts. Now that even half a 
coupon stands for a quarter of a pound of meat the size of 
the unit has become merely ridiculous. Few people in these 
days want to consume a quarter of a pound at a meal. It 
is as if the smallest silver coin were a shilling. 


* * * 


The sensation caused by the discovery of the fact that a 
Press agency belonging to Sir Hedley Le Bas was paying for 
the insertion of political articles in minor provincial weekly 
newspapers died down very quickly, despite the North- 
cliffian efforts to keep it alive by means of oxygenated head- 
lines. There can be no doubt whatever that most, if not all, of 
the articles in question appeared first in first-class provincial 
dailies and were paid for in the ordinary way precisely as such 
dailies do pay press agencies for syndicated matter. Then, 
when the bloom was off them, and not before, arrangements 
were made with minor weeklies for their further publicity. 
I am quite sure that one or two at any rate of the writers of 
the articles had not the slightest suspicion that the product of 
their rather expensive pens would ultimately pass through 
the advertisement department of obscure provincial 
weeklies. The scheme, when it was revealed, must have 
appealed to their sense of humour. 


There are some strange Prime Ministers in the world. A 
few weeks ago a by-election in Wellington North, New 
Zealand, was fought with fury—mainly upon the question 
of the treatment of Conscientious Objectors. The candidate 
who had stood up for the rights of Conscientious Objectors 
only lost by 420 votes on a 5,500 poll. The declaration of 
the poll gave rise to an anti-Government manifestation, and 
the manifestation resulted in a loss of temper to a certain 
gentleman, who signified his contempt for opposing opinion 
by publicly putting his fingers to his nose in the traditional 
manner. This gentleman was the Conservative Prime 
Minister of New Zealand. He probably created a precedent 
for Prime Ministers. And yet I don’t know: exceedingly 
strange things have been known to occur at the Palais 
Bourbon in the piping times. SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


TAXES 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

Si1r,—I wrote my former letter to try to prevent Trade Unionists 
from putting themselves in a false position by making an incor- 
rect charge of unfairness. The charge is that while an employer 
is allowed to deduct the whole of his subscription to his Associa- 
tion, the workman can deduct only part of his Trade Union 
subscription. 

The employer’s subscription, however, is allowed only when 
the Association itself undertakes to pay tax on the excess of its 
income over—not its whole expenditure—but merely that part 
of the expenditure which would have been admissible in assess- 
ment if deducted in the employer’s own accounts. I think 
“Super Tax” will on reconsideration agree that this point is 
certainly relevant to the charge of unfairness, and that the 
Employers’ Association is merely paying collectively the tax 
which the individual employer would otherwise pay in his own 
assessment. At the risk of repetition may I illustrate by a 
concrete example. Let us suppose that Super Tax, Ostrich and Co. 
annually expend certain monies £(2 + y), of which £2 is, and 
£y is not, “* money wholly and exclusively laid out or expended 
for the purposes of the trade” in the strict Income-tax sense 
(Sec. 100 of 1842 Act); then this firm would be entitled to a 
deduction of £2 in their assessment, £y being disallowed. Now 
instead of spending this £(@ + y) individually, the employers 
decide to expend it collectively and form an association, say of 
a hundred members. The total income would be £(100 2) + 
£(100 y), and the association would pay tax on £100y—i.e., on 
£y per member. It is obvious that “ Super Tax’s” firm will, 
as regards the amount of tax liability, be in exactly the same 
position as before—they will in effect have been each allowed a 
deduction of £2, and have suffered tax on the balance. Em- 
ployers therefore do not lessen income-tax liability by joining 
such an Association, and deducting the subscription in their 
accounts. Moreover, if the Association does not give the under- 
taking referred to above, deduction of the subscription is, of 
course, not allowed. I think that “* Super Tax ” would be able 
to confirm this, if he wishes, by approaching the local Surveyor 
of Taxes. 

I trust my Trade Unionist friends will not, as advised by 
** Super Tax ” (sinister name, methinks), deliver themselves into 
the enemy’s hands by further insistence on this unfounded 
charge of unfair discrimination against the workmen’s associa- 
tions.—Yours faithfully, 

May 2st. TAXES. 


IMMORTALITY AND A PERSONAL GOD 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of the 11th inst., Mr. Wales appeals for 
some reascn for the connection of personal immortality with a 
personal God. It probably lies in the use of words without 
defined meanings. A person is for most of us a finite form, 
someone we appreciate through our senses. So when we wish 
to believe in the immortality of any person we know, we first 
assume the personality of the only immortal essence we feel 
confident of. But the less we define the meaning of Person with 
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regard to the central source of Life and Love, the easier it will 
be for us to accept His personality. 

If Mr. Wales is really interested in these thoughts, he might 
study the writings which treat of the spiritual life. In the 
Imitation of Christ, the author does not so much desire con- 
tinuous and separate existence as absorption or rest in the God 
who is Love. 

The same thought is found in Lao Tze when he says tbat all 
things finally return to that which nurtures all things in love, 
and therefore the wise always refrain from self-distinction. 
May it not be for this reason that so impenetrable a veil checks 
the advance of Mr. Wales’s intense desire for knowledge? This 
is not the path marked out for us. Our highest aim is not self- 
realisation, or self-distinction, for this must mean also realisation 
of many non-selfs. Our true aim is rather to lose ourselves, 
and to find our consummation of happiness by the union of many 
in one. 

We then are indifferent as to our own individual existence ; 
we give all for all, as soldiers under one leader fighting for one 
cause; our life is nothing. To do His will is our Peace and com- 
plete satisfaction now and always.—Yours, etc., 


Norwich. H. A. D. 


To the Editor of TazE New SrTaTEesMAN. 


Sm,—Your correspondent Mr. Hubert Wales is quite right 
in saying “ there seems to be no necessary or peculiar connection 
between the two ideas,” immortality and God. Long ago Bishop 
Butler in his Analogy wrote: ‘* That we are to live hereafter is 
just as reconcilable with the scheme of atheism, and as well 
to be accounted for by it, as that we are now alive is ; therefore 
nothing can be more absurd than to argue from that scheme that 
there can be no future state.”-—Yours, etc., 

81 Devonshire Place, W. 

May 13th. 


W. F. Barrett. 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—I have long felt with Mr. Hubert Waies that there is no 
necessary connection between the belief in a personal God and 
in immortality, and that the latter is, for us, the more important 
question. 

But I think that he is mistaken when he accepts “ the impli- 
cation that the existence of a common, innate desire is a fact 
pointing to its appeasement somehow and somewhere.” Instincts 
exist, not because they are true, but because they are, or have 
been, useful. The instinctive avoidance of pain and danger, 
for instance, is found throughout the animal kingdom because it 
has survival value. Mankind rationalises this instinct into the 
fear of death. But whoever fears death must needs wish to live 
forever, which is contrary to experience, and so the instinct, 
forced underground as it were, expresses itself in a vague hope 
for an immortality beyond the grave.—Yours, etc., 

Hartland, N. Devon. D. Ricuarp Kay. 


THE IRISH PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In an article in Tue NEw STATESMAN we look for light 
and leading, but the one upon “The English People and 
Ireland” seems to be devoid of both. I cannot understand 
the writer’s hostility to the federal solution, unless he is a Sinn 
Feiner or desires to see an Irish Republic. Most of the ablest 
and best-known of the Irish leaders—men like O’Connell, Butt, 
Davitt, and Parnell—were in favour of the federal solution, 
and I should advise the writer of the article to read O’Connell’s 
letter to John Gray Porter on the advantages to Ireland of 
the federal system over that of the repeal of the Union, though 
the latter was the cause to which O’Connell had devoted most 
of his life. We have now an incorporating union of the three 
kingdoms and the principality, but most of those who have 
studied the operations of the present system are of opinion 
that it cannot be considered to be a success, and that it ought 
to be replaced by some other form of union. If we are to have 
a union, without creating new anomalies and new diftliculties, 
the only possible form is the federal one. There have been 
unions in the past in which the only tie has been what O’Connell 





called “The Golden Link of the Crown.” We had that kind 
of union between England and Scotland from 1603 to 1707, 
and between Ireland and England from 1782 and 1800; but 
few who have given consideration to the subject would desire 
to see the resuscitation of the condition of affairs which then 
prevailed. In the union that lately existed between Sweden 
and Norway and in the present one between Austria and Hungary 
there are certain services possessed in common, such as the 
Army and Navy, diplomatic representation, etc., but Hungary 
has her Honveds, or local militia, and, in the German Federation, 
Bavaria retains her own army and certain other special services 
under her own direction. Thus it is seen that, under federation, 
many diverse conditions may exist. If, by means of civil war, 
even if Great Britain were to stand aside and be neutral, an 
attempt were made to create a republic, it is very doubtful 
whether it would be successful. If it were, I am of opinion 
that within ten years the Irish would be glad to again unite 
with Great Britain. In so poor a country as Ireland, the cost 
of Army, Navy, Ambassadors, and Civil Service would be so 
great that they would be glad to have a federal system, under 
which the costs of these would be shared.—Yours, etc., 
G. B, Crark. 


{Our contributor was not attacking federalism in itself ; 
he was merely suggesting that when Ireland (unlike Scotland 
and Wales) demands self-government as a “ small nationality ” 
talk about “‘ Home Rule all round ” may reasonably be supposed 
to be one way of confusing, or avoiding, the issue. We fully 
agree that the more we concede to Ireland the likelier she is 
to want to remain in the Empire.—Ep. N.S.] 


IRISH CONSCRIPTION 


To the Editor of Taz New STaresMan. 

Str,—We, the undersigned writers, feel compelled to appeal 
and protest against the enforcement of conscription in our 
country, believing, as we do, that such action will destroy all 
hope of peace in Ireland and goodwill towards England in our 
lifetime. 

(Signed) A. Grecory. 
W. B. Yeats. 
JAMES STEPHENS. 
GeorceE Russe. (“ A. E.”). 
Dovucuias Hype (An Craoibhin). 


THE SPIRIT TAX 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTesMan. 

Sir,—The rise in the spirit duty announced in the Budget 
statement, and the Food Controller's Order which appeared at 
the same time restricting the selling prices of spirit, are so unfair 
to the Trade, so unequal in their effect on different branches of it, 
and so contradictory in some of their provisions, that protest 
becomes essential. 

I noticed that in your article on the Budget you said 
that “ the increased taxes on spirits, taken in conjunction with 
the fixing of retail prices and compulsory dilution, have now 
become so complicated and mysterious that the only thing certain 
is that the drinker is to pay very much more.” THe New 
STATESMAN is not often caught in an inaccuracy, but in this 
case the “‘ much more ” is to be paid not by the drinker but by 
the purveyor. The controlled prices will have the effect of 
reducing, not increasing, the prices recently current to the public. 
Perhaps a few remarks from one of your readers, who can speak 
with inside knowledge of the Trade, may help to clear away a 
little of the “complication” and “mystery” of the latest 
Government action in this particular connection. 

The whisky duty has been raised to 30s. per proof gallon—it 
was formerly 14s. 9d.—so that the extra duty is 15s. 8d. When 
the spirit is reduced to bottling strength this works out at 42s. 
duty per dozen bottles, as against 20s. 8d. formerly. The extra 
duty on a case of whisky is therefore 21s. 4d. The Food Con- 
troller’s Order provides that the owner or distributor of a Regis- 
tered Proprietary Brand may only add 14s. to the price he was 
charging in November last, and even then he is limited to a maxi- 
mum of 83s. ; so that at the best he is made to provide, out of his 
previous profit (or if that is insufficient, out of his pocket), 7s. 4d. 
of the extra duty on each dozen. At the same time it is ordered 
that whisky shall be sold in bond at 20s. per proof gallon, less 
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15 per cent. to any buyer who has to sell again to the Trade. 
Now, if the distilleries were working, and if at the present war 
prices of materials whisky could be produced and sold at a price 
which would give a reasonable profit to the producer, and still 
leave it possible for the duty-paid distributor, without surrender- 
ing his own margin or profit, to conform to the Controller's 
regulations, it would be quite another matter. But the distilleries 
are closed, and the Order therefore affects existing stocks ; and 
these, so far as the vast majority of holders are concerned, have 
cost a great deal more, sometimes twice as much, as the price now 
fixed in bond! It is quite obvious that if it was desired to deal 
with any measure of fairness with the Trade the prices ruling 
during the last year or two should have been accurately ascer- 
tained, and prices fixed which would have left the present holders 
an opportunity to realise without serious loss. 

The matter is further complicated and made grossly inconsistent 
by the differentiation between the wholesalery and the retailer. 
The Food Controller decides to put whiskies into four categories— 
A, B, C, and D—though what these categories mean, seeing that 
there is to be but one price for whisky in bond, it passes ordinary 
wisdom to determine. It is ordained that these categories are 
to be sold to the public at various prices, beginning at 8s. per 
bottle and ending at 9s, 6d. The curious result will be this. 
The Proprietary Brand which was moderate in its price in Novem- 
ber (say 55s.) can now only add 14s. to its wholesale price, making 
69s., yet if this whisky is placed in category D it may be sold 
to the public at 114s. per dozen, leaving an enormous profit 
to the retailer while the proprietor or distributor is made to 
suffer loss. The case is aggravated when it is remembered that 
it is the retailer if anyone who has been chiefly guilty of pro- 
fiteering. The Government has dealt its punitive blow, but it has 
hit the wrong man. The matter cannot be left where it is, as 
there is at presentasort of paralysis in the Trade, no one being 
willing, even at the bidding of the Food Controller, to sell at a 
loss when the principal effect is merely to enrich a fellow trader. 
The two alternatives, for which there is a crying need, are (1) the 
readjustment of the price in bond to agree with existing facts and 
(2) the passing on of the whole extra duty to the consumer. 
—Yours faithfully, W.S. Goprrey, 

Director, W. H. Chaplin and Co., Ltd, 

48 Mark Lane, E.C. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTS 


To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Professor A. C. McLaughlin (Professor of History in 
the University of Chicago) has during the last fortnight delivered 
at the University College, London, a course of four public lectures 
on “ The Historical Causes of America’s Entry into the War.” 
I think that I shall not be exaggerating if I say that this course 
was attended throughout by a large and very appreciative 
audience, It is not my opinion alone that I voice in saying 
how greatly these lectures were appreciated and how much 
better an understanding of our American Allies most of us felt 
that we had gained before the end. Professor McLaughlin 
not only made us realise, more strongly than we had ever realised 
before, the reasons why the American people entered the war 
just when they did, and neither earlier nor Jater, but also made 
us feel that the ideals of that nation, as voiced on numerous 
occasions by President Wilson, are the right ideals for every 
democratic nation to be striving for at this time—the ideals, 
namely, of self-determination for all peoples and of the responsi- 
bility of large and strong nations towards small and weak 
nations. 

I believe that there is not a member of the British public 
who would not have benefited enormously by hearing what 
Professor McLaughlin had to say. Yet I have been unable 
to find any report of these lectures in any of the * leading” 
daily papers, and not only was there no report, but Mr. Balfour’s 
address, as chairman at the first lecture, was fully reported 
in more than one paper, while no mention at all was made of 
what Professor McLaughlin had said. I have heard a number 
of people remark on this with astonishment and disgust, and, 
to say the least of it, is it not almost unbelievably bad form 
to treat in this manner a distinguished visitor to this country, 
a member of a nation which we ought to be proud to have 
fighting by our side, and one who has taken the trouble and 
risk of coming over here to tell us much that we were very gl 
to know ?—Yours, etc., P. 

May 16th. 

{We fear that nothing we can say will induce the daily Press 
to think that there can be as much “ news value ” in the remarks, 





however wise, of a professor as there is in those, however 
perfunctory, of even the humblest front-beneh politician,— 
Ep. N.S.] 


CHEQUES 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—It has been for years obvious that the poor man should 
have a banking account. But the history of the Economie and 
Birkbeck Banks shows a consistent tendency to speculate with 
the poor man’s money without keeping proper reserves, If 
a State Bank will be the poor man’s banker, that is a step in 
the right direction ; but not if the small trader is going to be 
starved out for want of small loans, as was previously suggested 
in your columns.—Yours, etc., 

KE, 5. P. Haynes. 


38 St. John’s Wood Park, N.W. 
May 18th. 


Miscellany 


THE BEST SHORT WALK IN 
ENGLAND 


OT having had a holiday for two years, I found my 
appetite for change rising after a fortnight in the 

Isle of Wight in the off season, the crowning 
experience of which was a saunter in the sun. The direction 
of this walk is no new discovery, but I do not think justice 
has been done to the varied scenery, the lovely halting 
places, and the final view which make a stroll from Ventnor 
to Shanklin the best short walk in England. On leaving 
the station for the sharp cliff in the elbow of which Ventnor 
is perched, you learn that the foot-path by the coast has 
crumbled away and that Bonchurech must be reached by 
the high road. If, undeterred, you push ahead as though 
the path were still in existence, you find that your informant 
was correct, but that he omitted to tell you of a by-road, 
where glimpses of the sea and wanderings through the 
woods which make the scenery there so luxuriant, provide 
an admirable substitute. Beneath the trees, and among 
the flowers in the wild and wooded gardens of the scattered 
houses, you hear the sea which you cannot often view. 
and its noise comes strangely and agreeably among lanes 
which might belong to Devonshire. The road winds down 
a steep hill and takes a sharp turn round the side of a woody 
chine, and a stranger wonders where he is, till he learns 
on asking that he is already in Bonchurch. The long 
shady pond on the right, with the stone steps opposite, 
and the gay plumage of strange birds, brightly-coloured 
ducks, and perhaps a swan, soon convince him of his arriva', 
for its faint reflected show is familiar on the postcards 
of the shops. After watching the birds and making them 
dive for chocolates, he goes on till two towers beside a 
gat eway, towers which look like kilns, excite his curiosity. 
These are the towers of the disused stables of East Dene, 
where Swinburne learnt to swim, and spent his holidays. 
By a delightful irony of circumstance East Dene is now 
inhabited by Nuns, and one remembers that the appear- 
ance of Poems and Ballads was prophetically described by 
a contemporary as “though a garland of red roses had 
fallen about the hood of some smug Nun.” One sees therein 
black figures creeping on the terrace, and there is the glimpse 
of a distant crucifix among the trees. Do the Nuns daily 
recite his poem on the subject before this figure in the 
woods? The crucifix of which he wrote was in just such a 
situation. Below the house, on the descent to the sea, is the 
old church of Bonchureh, whose graveyard, its wildness only 
checked and not defaced, is the most perfect I remember. 
The old trees, the small size of the place, and the cactus-like 
New Zealand flax combine in exquisite disorder a sense of 
pagan nature and religious repose. The old font within 
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is so rude in design as to defy the restorer’s hand which 
has set a new bowl upon its pillar. The whole looks like 
a mushroom whose stem is crowned not with an umbrella 
but a cup. Its simplicity is immemorial, and it excites 
the mind as do ancient idols before whom time seems to 
pass in vain. The Swinburnes were baptized in it; the 
wooden cross in the little, empty, damp, old church was 
given by a member of his family, and the sense of its Saxon 
origin pervades the little place. Outside on the uneven 
ground, where the green mounds resemble wave-marks 
on a grassy beach, is the grave of John Sterling, whose 
change of dress from cloth to the tweeds of a layman led 
his two executors to write two biographies each of which 
corrects the other’s estimate. Only Carlyle’s is remembered 
now, and Sterling remains the one man whose biography is 
more important than his life. John Adams’ grave is near 
by. He too is more remembered for the shadow cast on 
his grave by the iron cross placed above it by his mourners 
than by the book whose title this device was meant to 
commemorate, His grave is more remarkable in invention 
than his book. The custodian, who seems learned in the 
works of Carlyle and of Adams, and really curious whether 
Sterling deserved the name of Atheist or not, is the man 
for this post, for he points with pride to the things which he 
has not done to the place, and to the flowers which he has 
not planted. He has seen its wild beauty and touches 
it only with a scythe. Did he carry this on his shoulder, 
one would suppose that he lived in the churchyard, as 
in some sort he does, for he has a little sentry-box inside 
the gate, which looks like a green and tipped-up coffin. 
He goes about, as death might, with a smile for all who do 
not yet need the attention of his scythe. 


Above, and out of sight because of the trees, lies across 
the road the new church and the new churchyard, where 
Algernon is buried. In looking for his grave, so near at 
hand that my companion and I wandered all over the 
churchyard to find it, one recalled the final squabble ove 
his remains; and how the clergyman defied the executors, 
and uttered the burial service over the poet. The scene 
now was peaceful enough, but the contrast that occurred 
at the funeral should not have been omitted by Mr. Gosse 
from his “life.” The tact of the official biographer, however, 
is the opportunity of the biographer indeed; and it is 
pleasant to think that Mr. Gosse has made things easier 
for the unknown writer who will come. 


The new churchyard is not utterly ashamed by comparison 
with the old. It is not unworthy. It too is small, with 
slopes, old trees and winding paths, and one turns from 
the church to the huge square cross of yew which dominates 
the place in pagan dignity, and puts the other memorials 
te shame. Only the new white marbles spoil the church- 
yard, but time will make these as soiled as were the souls 
of the sinners beneath them. In that hour the past will 
be blotted out indeed, and the green moss will make 
the white stone of the vulgarest person lovely; mean- 
while a white tombstone is no substitute for a white 

The inside of the new church is chiefly remarkable for 
the drawings and inscriptions with which the choirboys 
have covered the walls of the south aisle, where the organ 
lives. Notices by the boys themselves against scribbling 
are to be found among them, with the word “ Avis” in 
large letters below. The drawings include a map of the 
Isle of Wight about two inches square, a bicycle, a warship, 
and a portrait study of Moses—not the prophet, but the 
youthful organ-blower of his year or last. There are scraps 
of verse, too, which include the following : 


Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And very hot stuff was he ; 

Wherever you’d go his warmth and glow 
Was as welcome as welcome could be. 


But he got in a hole through those in control, 
For they put up his value too high ; 

When those in the know at a big dockyard show 
Heard the poor little householder’s cry. 


On the south side of the altar is a big carved arm-chair 
with red velvet cushions which looks more beautiful and 
more comfortable than these sedilia usually do. On the 
north side is a smaller chair which, we hazarded, was a 
new chair designed after the fashion of its fellow. But one 
could not peer so curiously behind the altar rails as one 
felt free to do in the organ loft, though the chair was no 
less inviting than the inscriptions, Some new brasses 
fixed to the church’s walls were worth seeing, and on kneeling 
in a pew the silence fell like snow about our ears. 

Outside again, one passed the old churchyard on the 
way to the shore where the path to Shanklin runs through 
the landslip, a kind of horizontal chine all the way. The 
thick trees now in leaf, the occasional seats, the sound 
and infrequent sight of the sea in these country depths, 
appeal to the most casual visitor. There is a central space 
where a pastoral ought to be performed. At the limit 
of the landslip the trees come to an end and the path climbs 
a green down above the cliff, rising and falling with open 
views by the entrance to Luccombe Chine till it tops the 
hill to the south of Shanklin. Then the whole bay spreads 
out below. The town is beneath, the pier points out to 
sea, the clear blue water ripples to the foot of Culver Cliff, 
which rises like a white eyebrow and defines the view. A 
grey cloud hovered over it, and the blue water lapped its 
feet, and from town to cliff and cliff to town, one’s eyes 
wandered and returned from one patch of light and colour 
to another. Shanklin’s roads and lamp-posts soon appeared. 
The walk was over, but not before we had taken tea in the 
exquisite garden of “ Rylstone” among the rhododendrons 
and the great trees which make this the most private “ public ’’ 
garden imaginable. Indeed. the house itself is still inhabited 
by a tenant whose Jease has two more years to run, and in 
front of its windows the guests of the Borough Council 
can stroll, if they will, among the flowers which are now 
free to any stranger. 

OsBert Burvetr. 


SUMMER NIGHT 


This hot summer night the day so slowly dies 

That I read it an image of death pacing stealthily on ; 
So very slow, like a windless tide 

That invades the shore largely and wide, 

Yet point by point possesses our sanctuaries, 

And point after point is brimm’d, floated over and gone. 


A moment ago and I saw the little brown owl 
Aperch on the barn, and read his rapt, wise face ; 

I could see the light through his blunt spread wings 
As he sail’d noiselessly down on hidden things 
Droning about the elm—but now he can prowl 
Unseen in a garden one inky vast of space. 


A moment ago and the sky was green and grey, 

And the sweet, cool air was like a balmy sleep, 

Turning the mind to gentle and fragrant themes— 

To times of old, mother’s love, childish dreams ; 

But now the dark blue flood of night has washt all 
away, 

And a frozen moon rides out upon the deep. 


Maurice Heweerr. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NOTHER fracas between the publishers and the 
A circulating libraries seems to be approaching. 
The subject of dispute is the price of the novel. 
Books which before the war were priced at 6s. gross and 
4s. 6d. net are now priced at 5s. net or 6s. net. The pub- 
lishers incline to the view that there will have to be another 
rise to 7s. 6d. net. The libraries say that 6s. net is quite 
enough, and that they will not pay more. After some 
months of muttering I suppose there will be a meeting 
between the Publishers’ Association and the spokesmen 
of Messrs. Mudie, Smith, and Boot. 


* * ok 


The case of the libraries is simple. They say that their 
subscription rates are fixed. They are charging readers 
no more than they did before the war. The rise in price 
already made has, they say, eaten up a great part of their 
profits; a rise to 7s. 6d. would eat up the rest. 


* * * 


To this the publishers reply that the subscription rates 
charged by the libraries are nothing to do with them. If 
the libraries cannot pay a proper price for books without 
charging more to their clients, then their subscription rates 
must be raised. Almost everything else has gone up in 
price, so there is no reason why the subscription to a circu- 
lating library should remain at its old figure. The libraries 
are getting novels now at a price (8s. 9d. usually, I think) 
very favourable to themselves. They are charged only 
7d. more than of old, whereas the ordinary purchaser is 
charged 1s. 6d. more. Expenses have so gone up that 
8s. 9d. is no longer a price which publishers can consider 
reasonable. 

* * * 


On the face of it there is much to be said for the publishers. 
The Medes and the Persians have nothing to do with the 
price of the English novel, and if publishers cannot make 
both ends meet they will not publish. Expenses have gone 
up enormously. It is notorious that paper is, on the average, 
about eight times as dear as it was before the war. It is 
equally true, but not quite so notorious, that the price of 
composition has also leapt up and up, printers having made 
successive successful demands for more pay on grounds of 
increased cost of living. These are the two principal items 
of expenditure, but the others have swollen too. The result 
is that whereas before the war a novel which sold out a 
first edition of 1,000 might cover the publisher, he now 
stands to lose by a novel unless he can risk printing two 
thousand copies of the first edition, and can sell them. 
It is no wonder that, looking round for a means of safe- 
guarding themselves, publishers should think of putting 
up prices, and hark fondly back to the days when a novel 
by William Black was published in three volumes at 
31s. 6d. 


+ * * 


I confess that I have more sympathy with the publishers 
than with the libraries. The libraries have no interest in 
good books and a bias against new books. Their only 
purpose is commercial; they desire to meet the demands 
of their customers—or, rather, to go just far enough towards 
meeting them to prevent those customers kicking—with 


the least possible number of books. One’s sympathies 
would be wholly with the publishers were their businesses 
run on satisfactory lines. But it is difficult to be whole- 
heartedly in favour of a rise in prices so long as the business 
is carried on so wastefully. Briefly, almost every publisher 
in London wastes money on bad books and unsaleable 
books which do not pay for themselves, but merely do 
something to limit the market for better books. I am not 
here regarding books from any but a commercial standpoint. 
The books which go on selling for a long time are usually 
good books; but the books which sell most copies in a 
short time are more often than not bad books. My com- 
plaint is that over and above these two classes of books, 
hundreds, even thousands of books per annum are pub- 
lished which are neither good nor popular. Many of these 
never ought to be published at all. It is true that a winner 
cannot always be spotted. It is equally true that many 
of the novels which appear are predestined to a deserved 
failure and that any competent reader could predict this. 
The deduction is that most publishers’ readers are not 
competent ; or that most publishers rush out books in 
which they have no confidence merely in order to swell their 
lists and keep their machinery going. Some of these novels, 
of which a thousand apiece are printed, sell only a hundred 
or two hundred or three hundred, and could not conceivably 
sell more. What applies to novels applies also to other 
books. Many of them are by men who will never sell 
this time or on any later occasion. The market is flooded 
with duds. The publishers are wasting money all the time. 


ae * * 


I have no easy remedy for it; though I certainly think 
that publishers might well agree, as a beginning, not to go 
to press with any novel of which they are not prepared to 
print two thousand copies—which would certainly clear the 
ground a little. But there is obviously room for debate. 
There is also room for debate on the economics of the book- 
trade generally. There was a time when the publisher was 
also the bookseller. The publisher, in those days, seems to 
have published a much smaller proportion of quite unsale- 
able stuff than he does now; the bookselling seems to have 
been more intelligent. With few exceptions, the book- 
sellers of to-day have little knowledge of books and take 
little interest in them. They buy masses of unsaleable 
books (on their authors’ or publishers’ names) and are 
consequently timid; and they have a chronic habit of 
fighting shy of new authors, being unable to discriminate 
between them. Between the author and the public there 
is a double barrier, the publisher and the bookseller. Unless 
a book is so certain to sell that a great deal of money can 
be spent on advertising it, years may pass before the public 
knows that it exists. Even where an intelligent publisher 
has got hold of a good thing he may be unable to persuade 
the booksellers of the fact, much less to induce them to 
persuade their customers. One dreams sometimes of a time 
when the publishers will do their own printing (co-opera- 
tively) and run their own bookshops—co-operatively, each 
publisher having his allotted space for display of books, 
which will get a show as long as he cares to keep them there, 
and which will be his loss if they never sell. But the general 
raison-d étre, functions and interests of the trade are the last 
things that publishers (though, personally, often an admir- 
able kind of men) think of ; and change of any kind they hate 
unless it be change in the direction of altering the prices of 
books, a thing which calls for no great exercise of the 
imagination. Some day, I suppose, a man with a million 
of money and a taste for adventure will come into the book- 
trade and make things hum; until then we shall have to 
put up with waste in manufacture, with inefficient salesman- 
ship, and with prices which even now are far higher than 
they ought to be in a world of large-scale production. 

Sotomon EAGLE, 
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VICTORIAN CLUES TO-DAY 


The Life and Friendships of Catherine Marsh. By L. E. 
O’Rorkxe. Longmans. 10s. 6d. net. 


In September, 1830, Catherine Marsh was twelve years 
old. Her mother wrote to her in a birthday letter: “ I have 
sweet consolation in your affectionate obedience, and trust 
that you are copying the example of your Saviour on this 
point; but I fear that you do not sufficiently feel that 
you must be ‘about your Father’s business.’” Though 
their discipline was less stern than that of the Fairchild 

arents, the Rev. Dr. William and Mrs. Marsh seem to 
eve shared the Fairchild view that children should profess 
Christianity in their first lisping sentence and toddle to 
convert sinners. They belonged to a circle which could 
regard a boy of nine years as “ very promising as to religion,”’ 
and regret that an infant of three months was “ already 
disobedient and undutiful, not at all minding her mother’s 
orders to be quiet.” In this serious atmosphere Catherine, 
the youngest of the family, naturally developed early a 
very serious outlook. We find her at the age of thirteen 
writing in her journal: “I have wished for a long time 
to witness the procedure of the Courts of Judicature,” 
and giving the following moral account of an attempt 
to reach the head of the Borrowdale Cascade by a short cut : 


Having reached a safe landing-place, conceive my chagrin on 
seeing Papa and the others much above me, in a path ascended 
with little trouble and less danger. Then I moralised. ‘* See, 
wild creature,’ I mentally exclaimed, ‘* what is the reward of 
ambition ; thou hast only lost thy time, and made thy shoes so 
slippery that thou canst not walk two steps up but thou slippest 
down three.” 

At sixteen she already felt that she had lived a long and 
turbulent life, full of spiritual crises, and explained at 
the beginning of a second journal that it was written “ at 
the request of three friends of my heart, one having been 
so from my sunny babyhood, the other from my glowing 
childhood, and the last through the chequered scenes of 
my early youth.” 

Yet Catherine Marsh was never a prig. However much 
one may disagree with her opinions, it is impossible to 
read her letters without liking -_ In religion, in politics, 
in social prejudices she was narrow, but her sympathies 
exploded from her creeds. Brought up in that most 
complacent of social classes which links the aristocracy 
and the liberal professions, and in a family too united to 
be intellectually adventurous, she inevitably acquiesced 
in, or failed to observe, many of the worst social evils 
of her time, spoke of “ the dear poor,” thought too much 
of the dear poor’s souls and too little of their bodies. 
It is exasperating, at first, to note how indifferent she was 
to their wrongs. She could find women still working 
in a laundry at 9 o’clock in the evening and talk to them 
only of religion, she could describe girls from fifteen to 
twenty-five years of age toiling in a factory “ with old 
and haggard faces,” and content herself with the remark : 
“Dear young creatures, my heart yearned for them to 
get that faith which would shed a light from Heaven even 
through the dreariness of factory life.” And it was not 
snobbishness as we understand snobbishness to-day, but 
a settled belief in the divine ordering of society, that 
prompted this amazing conversation with some of those 
working men to whom she became so devoted a friend ; 

It was pay day for the carpenters of the Corps, and most of them 
were ‘* radical reformers,” and they spoke of the want of sympathy 
between the different classes with some bitterness. I admitted 
the want of it was too general, but simply because they did not 
know one another, adding that if they had more confidence in 
each other they would find what cordial friendships could be formed 
without losing their positions on either side. 


It is all the more to the credit of her natural humanity 
that Miss Marsh stepped down from the superior social 
osition of which she was so conscious and formed genuine 
friendships with thousands of working men and women. 
‘ Once,” a man in a Labour Corps wrote to her from the 
Crimea, “ we heard as you was dead, and nigh two thousand 
of us ran together and prayed God it wasn’t true.” Her 
influence over navvies, iam workers, Cabinet Ministers, 
and even the convicts in the hulks was the influence that 
is always wielded by one who has a genius for affection 
and important family connections, and though one may 


regret that she used none of it to better material conditions, 
one can see in Miss Marsh’s activities the beginnings of the 
social conscience that started the great movements of 
our time. She “revealed unimagined instances of fine 
character and fine conduct amongst the working classes,” 
and so made the more prosperous classes realise for the 
first time the potential value of down-trodden personalities. 
But one can see in her activities also the social irresponsibility 
that led to the great disaster of to-day—the insularity 
of interests, the unreflecting greed of empire, the bovine 
acceptance of the inevitability of war, the vanity of national 
egotism. “I believe God was with him,” she wrote of 
an officer killed in the South African War. “I do think 
He loves the generosity of the English character, and 
their high courage, and devotion to duty.” Of the appoint- 
ment of Sir John Lawrence as Governor-General of India 
she wrote: “ Humanly speaking, there can be nothing 
better than his practical experience, calm courage, clear 
Lawrence foresight and his granite strength, for the steadying 
of British possession, as well as for the good of our Empire.” 
A queer medley were her political opinions and her religious 
convictions, her conservative politics and her democratic 
Christianity. At one moment she is fighting Home Rule 
or the Affirmation Bill, the next she is wearing out her 
strength in wrestling for a navvy’s soul, or writing The 
Prince and the Prayer and The Prince and the Praise during 
the illness of the Prince of Wales, and declaring that “a 
nation waited in breathless suspense for tidings of the 
royal sufferer, and the pulses of all England beat together 
as in a mighty heart.” Her letters are a marvellous record 
of Victorian creeds and sentiments, a first-class historical 
document, full of clues both to the ideas of her own time 
and to their results to-day. 

For Catherine Marsh was born the year before Queen 
Victoria and lived until 1911, and partly through circum- 
stances, but far more through enthusiasm, she took an 
important part in the public life of her time. Ties of 
family friendship and kinship (her popular father made 
almost a habit of marrying into the aristocracy) connected 
her with many influential families, and her religious writings 
and speeches, her impulsive letters, her custom of 
distributing tracts wherever she travelled in a period when 
few people found tract-giving offensive, and, above all 
and always, her enthusiasm and her complete freedom 
from self-consciousness continually widened her circle 
of friends among all classes. She became “the veteran 
pioneer of women's evangelistic forces in England”; but 
she was much more than that. She was a formidable 
political power. “I have nothing to do with party 
polities,” she assured Mr. Gladstone; but there were few 
political measures which she did not vehemently and 
influentially oppose or uphold. A party man is not less 
a party man because he holds that God is with him. The 
Ulster Unionists believed that the defeat of the Home 
Rule Bills of 1886 and 1893 was largely due to Miss Marsh's 
opposition. As early as 1846 she wrote to her dearest 
woman friend: ‘“ What are you doing about the elections ? 
Influencing everyone you meet, I trust, to vote only for 
the candidates who take the Protestant pledge,” and it 
was a great triumph to her when she persuaded so decided 
a Whig as Lord Stanley of Alderley to vote against Sir 
Robert Peel's Bill for the endowment of Maynooth. In 
1880 she agitated against Bradlaugh’s admission to 
Parliament and the Affirmation Bill, and in 1876, when 
the Public Worship Bill was before Parliament, Miss Marsh 
wrote to her innumerable correspondents (forty or fifty 
letters by the morning’s post meant a slack evening for 
her) urging them to pray for its passing. We read that 
in 1863 “India was much on her mind,” and that she 
pulled wires to secure the appointment of Sir John Lawrence 
as Governor-General. Whether she was writing to Mr. 
Gladstone to implore him to drop the Home Rule Bill, 
or praying for the editor of the Times and his staff, or 
rejoicing over the death of Nicholas of Russia, Catherine 
Marsh was always a politician, though from profoundly 
religious motives. 

In a book where every page is interesting it is difficult 
to make a choice of quotations. We like particularly 
Miss Marsh’s letter on the death of her horse erst, and 
her belief that “ he will be one of the white horses that 
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will follow the glorious King when he rides forth from 
Heaven, conquering and to conquer,” and her reference to 
‘that day twelvemonth, when I saw Mr. Reeve safe into 
Heaven.” We like also the account of the conversion 
of the cadets on the Britannia, and the Captain’s letter to 
Miss Marsh : 

A number of our dear cadets meet every evening in the library, 
and read the Bible and pray together. I hear their little knees 
over my head, and regret that I cannot join them, but feel the 
restraint of a superior officer would spoil their meeting. 

But no serious student of Victorian thought and its influence 
on our own period will neglect to read the book from cover 
to cover. 


THE WAR IN THREE ELEMENTS 


From Bapaume to Passchendaele. By Puiir Gisps. 
Heinemann. 6s. net. 


Airfare of To-Day and of the Future. 
MiIppDLETON. Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Royal Flying Corpsin the War. By “ Wine ApsuTant.” 
Cassell. 2s. net. 


Raising and Training the New Armies. By Captain Basi. 
Wiiuiams. Constable. 5s. net. 


With Manchesters in the East. By Grratp B. Hurst. 
Manchester University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Ordeal by Sea. By Arcuipatp Hurp. Jarrolds. 5s. net. 

The Navy in Mesopotamia, 1914 to 1917. By ‘‘ Conrap 
Cato.” Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Scottish Women’s Hospital at the French Abbey of 
Royaumont. By Antonio pe Navarro. Allen and 
Unwin, 7s. 6d. net. 


By Encar C. 


Between 1916 and 1918 a curious change came over the 
attitude of the accredited war-correspondent towards the 
war. It can be seen very clearly by comparing this book of 
Mr. Gibbs with the book which he wrote at the end of 1916 
about the Somme. The Mr. Gibbs of 1917 began with an 
introduction in which the first pages are all about the “ queer 
gaicty ” and the “ cheerfulness ” of the men. The Mr. Gibbs 
of 1918 says in his introduction that the men “ hate pity, 
yet they hate worse still with a deadly hatred all the talk 
about ‘ our cheerful men.’. . . It is not for non-combatants 
to call them cheerful. . . ‘ Not so much of your cheerful- 
ness,’ they say, and ‘ Cut it out about the brave boys in 
the trenches.’ ”’ There is no doubt that it is not the men, 
but the correspondents, who have changed. The proof is 
in Mr. Gibbs’s own book. Our armies from Bapaume to 
Passchendaele, in their amazing braveness and cheerfulness, 
were the same as those which fought upon the Somme, and 
that despite the fact which comes home to one in reading 
this book that the year 1917 was one of disappointment. 
When the Germans began to retreat in February, Mr. Gibbs 
and many others looked forward to the year ending with 
something very different from that terrible struggle of the 
autumn round Passchendaele, and it is melancholy to read, 
when the battle of Arras broke out on April 9th, that this 
‘* may be the beginning of the last great battles of the war.” 

Mr. Gibbs writes better than anyone these day-to-day 
descriptions of the war. He is at his best perhaps in his 
accounts, not of the actual fighting, but of scenes and con- 
versations behind the lines. We like particularly the end 
of a conversation which he records as taking place between 
some old French women who had suffered from the German 
invasion. At last one of them pointed at the ruined land 
around them and said: ‘‘ All this must be paid for.” ‘“‘ It 
is William who will pay,” said another, ‘‘ with his head.” 

Well, for the moment it is not William who is paying, 
but the combatants, the young men. And of all war-books 
the best—we had almost said the only tolerable ones—are 
those written by the young men who are combatants. And 
if the fighting element of the writer is the air, his book will 
be so much the better. This is certainly true of Mr. Middle- 
ton, who has been a Flight-Sub-Lieutenant in the Navy, and 
of ** Wing Adjutant.” The airman in the battles of to-day 
is very like the knight who used to ride out to single combat 
apart from the moil and the mud, while the infantry plays 


the part of the confused mass of struggling adherents, 
There is a cleanness and chivalry in this air-warfare which 
comes out in both these books, although the authors may 
not always have the command of the English language 
possessed by Mr. Gibbs. And Mr. Middleton gives a great 
deal of information about the art of flying and about flying 
machines which is very interesting to anyone who has 
never risen more than a few feet above the earth. 

With Captain Basil Williams we come back again very 
solidly upon the earth. His is a solid and terrestrial book, 
as its title implies. It deals with figures and food and 
clothing and rifles and guns, and N.C.O.’s and Officers’ 
Training Corps, and drafts and drill. It is not an easy 
book to read, but then no book could be which sets out to 
tell in some detail the story of the stupendous task of 
suddenly converting an army of thousands into an army of 
millions. Major Hurst’s book is again a terrestrial book; 
it gives a simple but interesting account of one of the units, 
not of the New Armies, but of that old Territorial Force 
which, before the war the centre of controversy, has justified 
itself upon the battlefields of three continents. The story 
of the Manchesters in Gallipoli, as written by ae Hurst, 
helps us to understand how the Territorials justified them- 
selves. 

The atmosphere of the sea is almost as different from the 
earth atmosphere as that of the air. It is very distinct in 
“Conrad Cato’s”’ account of the Navy’s river warfare on 
the Tigris. If we may judge from naval war-books, the 
Navy does not share the New Armies’ dislike of the accusa- 
tion of cheerfulness. A cheery simplicity is the character- 
istic of Conrad Cato and his heroes. And anyone who likes 
a simply told story of real heroism should read his account 
of how Lieutenant-Commander Cookson died. Mr. Hurd, 
on the other hand, is almost the Mr. Gibbs of the Navy, 
and, like Mr. Gibbs, in this book he eschews cheerfulness. 
That, however, is a direct consequence from his subject, the 
barbarity of German naval warfare, which from whatever 
side one looks at it does not lend itself to cheerfulness. 

Last we come to the element of the hospitals in which there 
meet, unfortunately, those who fight on earth, in the air, 
or upon the sea. OF all hospital books which we have read, 
Mr. de Navarro’s is the queerest and the most sumptuous. 
It begins with an historical account running to nearly a 
hundred pages of the Abbey in which the hospital was 
lodged, and then we have over a hundred pages dealing with 
the organisation and working of the hospital. It is all very 
well done, but we cannot help wondering whether those 
who want the first hundred pages will want the last hundred 
—and vice versa. 


MARY OF THE WINDS 
Mary of the Winds. By Eneprren. John Murray. 6s. 


There is an aphorism of Mr. Pope, which is as applicable 
to Ireland to-day as ever it was, two centuries ago, to the 
beauteous Belinda: 

If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them all. 

It is not easy to look in her face. She will hide it in a 
hood of darkness, or she will turn a resentful shoulder. 
Not to many has it been given, as it has been given to 
Enedeen, author of the stories that we are considering, to 
look not only into the face of fair Erin, but also into her 
heart. What was seen in that secret place has been remem- 
bered, and what was remembered has been given to us, 
like the Scriptures, for our learning. The medium by 
which we are enlightened is a very beautiful idiom; an 
idiom that is, for the most part, free from the excessive 
mannerism of that school that affects to render in English the 
very turn of phrase of the Irish sentence, and yet is 
sufficiently near to the delightful everyday English speech 
of the southern Irish peasant to bear on its bosom such 
jewels, five words long (or but little more), as “ There’s 
natural roguery in the hearts of all women, and that's no 
news.”’——“‘ The good breaks away from myself, and the bad 
remains in my hand like the handle of a cup.”—*‘ Sure 
oughtn’t he to have a woman to mind him, and he as lonely as 
a pot without a lid?” In the speech of these Kerry 
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ts there is a wonderful speed of apprehension, an 
intellectual grasp of the differing aspects of a case. The 
ry and the romance are tripped up by the sense of 
umour, the laugh is suddenly drowned in tears. In the 
story called Over the Hills the discourse of Old Breda is as 
rfect an example as could well be given of the innate and 
ancient culture, the amazing perception of what can only 
be called the literary presentment of a narrative. These 
enchanting — this talk, dappled, like a wood in sun- 
light, with light and shade, are, for Enedeen, a triumph 
of sympathy and of memory. The Fairy stories, Foxy 
John, with its recurring phrases, phrases that suggest the 
refrain of a ballad, and are as integral a part of the story as 
are its incidents ; The Planet Scholar, with its hero, the lad 
that defied his horoscope, and had “ the boast of having 
settled the divilment of a twinkling star;” these are as 
delightful reading as any lover of folk-stories could ask for. 
It is hard, where so much appeals, to make selections, yet 
in Maureen and The Farmers’ Sons the beauty and the 
sadness that are in so many of these tales find, perhaps, their 
most perfect expression. 

Admirable also are some of the sketches of those séances 
of good talk that are so intimate a feature of Irish life in 
all its grades. In The Cobbler the dialogue may be specially 
commended. The full-flavoured chaff of Ellie the Fish (with 
her “little seven-and-six pension”’’). Martin Coffey, the 
pedlar, who “ gave all the winter to a great fight with the 
death,’’ and would scarce have won, had he not been, as his 
priest told him, “bad but hardy.” And the Widow Leary, 
whose talk of pigs is worthy of the greatness of the subject. 
“ Did you buy the pig?” she is asked. 


‘* I did not,” answered the widow, settling herself comfortably 
in a chair all too small for her voluminous petticoats ; ** I did 
not; but himself of the slate house bought a little pig Tuesday 
last. A terrible price pigs are, and it no bigger nor what you'd 
put in your pocket.” ‘* Did he give much for it?” asked Martin. 
**He gave enough if it wasn’t too much!” ‘** How much?” 
** Well, when he told me he gave forty-live shillings for the pig. 
I says to him, * "Twas a pity for you to break the two pounds ten! ° 
And, oh, Martin, if you were to see the little pigit is!) And an 
unhandy little divil of a pig with no tail!” 


Here is indeed the mot juste. The Widow Leary, had she 
said no more (and, on the contrary, she says a good deal), 
would, with this single adjective, have approved herself an 
artist. 

There may still be, even in these wild days, readers who 
will forget Ireland’s tumults in love of her loveliness; to 
them these delicate and perceptive sketches of the life of the 
quiet glens of Kerry will bring, perhaps, an emotion of 
peace, and a remembrance of the charm and the gentleness 
of the abiding Ireland. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Both Sides of the Curtain. By Geneviive Warp and Ricnarp 
Warreinc. Cassell. 10s. 6d. net. 


The collaboration of a man of letters and an actress in writing 
the actress's memoirs is, unless our memory deceives us, by way of 
being a new device. It has obvious advantages in allowing the man 
of letters to speak of his collaborator’s triumphs in a way not possible 
for her; and Mr. Whiteing, with an almost incredible courtliness 
of style, performs his part of the task to admiration. But he soon 
falls out, and is hardly missed; for Miss Ward eventually proves 
= to quoting her favourable Press notices with the best of them. 

e career which she and her assistant describe is in many ways 
remarkable. Miss Ward began life as a successful operatic singer ; 
and it was not until her voice gave way from overstrain that she 
took to the ordinary dramatic and, at the age of thirty-six, began 
a second career that rapidly eclipsed the first. She writes sensibly 
and entertainingly ; but she throws a strange light on the histrioni« 
mind in the prominence she gives to her great success, Forget-me-not, 
a melodrama by Herman Merivale, as compared with other pieces 
(¢e.g., Shakespeare’s) in which also she was successful. The Getached 
observer will find her comments on Ibsen the most amusing part 
of the book. She remarks that, on the production of John Gabriel 
Borkman, the critic of the Sunday Times “* had the mot of the 
situation * when he quoted Christopher Sly’s ‘* "Tis a very excellent 
piece of work, madam lady ; would ‘twere done”: and she believes, 
for some Teason, that ‘* Ibsen never rallied on the English stage after 
that decisive blow.” But the mot of the whole question appears 
when Miss Ward observes that she herself appeared in Pillars of 
Society and John Gabriel Borkman, and adds deliciously: ‘“ There 
was very little in these pieces that was obscene.” s might be 
taken for sarcasm against Ibsen’s English critics were it not the 
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opening of half-a-dozen pages in which Ibsen’s corpse is dragged 
relentlessly behind Miss Ward’s chariot half-a-dozen times up and 
down Shaftesbury Avenue. 


A Short History of France. By Mary Dvucraux (A. Mary F. 
Rosrnson). T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


The True Story of Alsace-Lorraine. By E. A. VizeTetty. Chatto 
and Windus. 10s. 6d. net. 


Since nothing but English history is taught at schools (and that 
generally in a very indifferent manner), it is desirable that any possible 
means should be used to induce ‘‘ cultivated and ignorant men and 
women” to acquire some knowledge of countries other than their 
own. Madame Duclaux affirms that she herself belongs to this class, 
and has written for her likes just such a history of France as she wishes 
someone else would write, for her information, of Russia or the United 
States. In the main her object is achieved; for her book is sound, 
agreeably written, and not overloaded with facts. She should have 
been beware, however, of translating French words by the first English 
words that are similar in sound. This, which is a vice in ordinary 
translation, is particularly dangerous in dealing with political 
institutions ; and the word ‘ Parliament” really does not convey 
an adequate notion of the French Parlement. But, apart from a 
quite small number of slips of this nature, her book gives a good 
idea of the development of France, and may induce many to look 
at the subject to whom ordinary histories are repellent. Mr. Vizetelly 
also appears to be concerned to educate the public with especial 
reference to one of the key-problems of the war; and his method 
of luring indolent readers through the dry bones of history is to 
vary statistical information with anecdotes of medieval amorists. 
But he has not mixed his ingredients sufficiently ; and it will be too 
easy to swallow the jam without the powder. As for the powder 
itself,it is very dry, and it is not carefully or attractively arranged ; 
no reader will swallow it for its own sake. And the jam is not very 
amusing. Another time Mr. Vizetelly should decide whether he will 
write a guide-book or a chronique scandaleuse, and not disperse his 
energies. 


THE CITY 


ENERALLY speaking, transactions are few, but 
prices seem inclined to improve in spite of the small 
turnover. The payment on June Ist of fifty millions 

in the shape of Government Loans would, in ordinary 
circumstances, stimulate markets, but much of it will, 
it is expected and hoped, be reinvested in National War 
Bonds, last week’s sales of which were still below ten millions. 
The City takes the report of the Committee on banking 
amalgamations very calmly, and seems to agree generally 
with the instalment of Government control that is proposed. 
The Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, better known as 
the White Star Line, shows a profit for last year of £1,534,261, 
after providing for excess profits duty, which compares 
with £1,708,900 for the previous year. Dividends during 
the year amounted to 20 per cent., which go to the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Corporation, the American 
concern owning the entire ordinary capital of the Company. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked, rumours came from 
America to the effect that there is in hand a big shipping 
deal whereby British interests are to repurchase all the 
British vessels controlled by the International Mercantile 
Marine Corporation. The Cunard Company is mentioned 
as playing a leading part in this transaction, and the sum 
of £25,000,000 sterling is named. 


% * * 


As was generally anticipated after the report of the 
Canadian Railway Commission, events are moving rapidly 
towards the nationalisation of at least two of the three great 
Canadian railroads. Recently at the annual meeting of 
shareholders of the Grand Trunk, some strong opinions were 
expressed as to the alleged bad treatment of the Company 
by the Canadian Government. Sir Robert Borden has now 
made a statement that the Canadian Northern Board is 
to be reorganised, and that the two lines at present owned 
by the Government—viz., the Intercolonial and the National 
Transcontinental—will then be placed under this Board 
in order that all the publicly owned lines might be adminis- 
tered as one system. The Canadian Premier went on to 
show that it was inevitable that the Grand Trunk Pacific 
should be taken over by the nation, as it is quite unable to 
meet its obligations, but that he was not going to ask 


Parliament to take it over merely on the basis of relieving 
the Grand Trunk Company of its obligations, and he held 
the view that if the nation took over the subsidiary—i.e., 


the Grand Trunk Pacific—it would also have to secure 
control of the mother Company, the Grand Trunk. He 
believed there would be a good future for the Grand Trunk, 
the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Northern, if 
amalgamated. The proposals put forward by the Grand 
Trunk were not regarded as suitable for submission to 
Parliament. Two Cabinet Ministers would take the matter 
up this summer in England, and it was hoped in the next 
Session of Parliament to bring forward proposals which 
would involve the inclusion of all the Canadian railways 
other than the Canadian Pacific in one system, controlled 
by the people, while, he hinted, even the Canadian Pacific 
might possibly be nationalised at a later date. The Grand 
Trunk has always been the most unpopular railway in 
Canada, where it is held that a great trunk railroad in the 
Dominion cannot be administered from London to the 
satisfaction of the population served by the Company. 


2 * * 


For the year ended September 30th last the Bengal 
Iron and Steel Company made a net profit, after payment 
of excess profits duty, of £148,000, which enables it to pay 
30 per cent. for the year on the Ordinary Shares, as com- 
pared with 24 per cent. for the previous financial period. 
A little over a year ago attention was drawn in these notes 
to the £1 founders’ shares of this Company which had just 
changed hands at the record price of £570. As was then 
indicated, there are 150 of these shares in existence and they 
are entitled to one-third of the net surplus profits of the 
Company over what is required to pay a cumulative dividend 
at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the Ordinary Shares. 
The Company has now brought forward a scheme for the 
extinction of its founders’ shares, whereby it is proposed 
to give holders 199 new ordinary £1 shares in exchange 
for each founder’s share. On the basis of the existing 
quotation of 93s., this is equivalent to a value of £925 7s. 
per founders’ share, so that whoever bought some of them 
a year ago at £579 has made quite a good bargain. One 
hears stories occasionally of the enormous profits made on 
American mining shares, so it is just as well to place on 
record this authenticated case of a founder’s share in a 
British Company operating in India being bought out at a 
premium of 92,400 per cent. The resolution placed before 
the meeting of shareholders provides for the appropriation 
of “* £29,850, free of income tax, out of profits remaining 
after paying the Preference dividend, for the purpose of 
enabling the Company to pay to holders of the 150 founders’ 
shares a special bonus calculated at the rate of £199 in 
respect of each founder’s share; and to convert the 150 
founders’ shares into Ordinary Shares.” As distributions 
of bonus shares are becoming very common, it would be 
interesting to know whether, in making up his annual 
return for income tax purposes, the recipient, when including 
such bonus as a dividend paid free of tax, is supposed to 
take the bonus shares at their current market value, plus 
one-third in order to bring it to the ,basis of a dividend 
subject to tax, or whether he is permitted to include it at 
its nominal value only, plus one-third. Perhaps some 
authority on the subject of income tax would be good 
enough to answer this query, which is interesting to a much 
wider circle than the recipients of such bonus shares. In 
the case under notice, if the bonus has to be valued at 
market prices, it might easily promote a quite modest 
shareholder to the rank of super-tax payer—for one year, 
at any rate. 

* * * 


A typical example of the prosperity of brewery com- 
panies at the present time is that of the Brampton Brewery 
Company, a Chesterfield undertaking, the report of which 
for the year ended March 31st last shows a net profit of 
£51,514, as compared with £32,424 in the preceding year, 
and £380,255 the year before. This profit is arrived at 
after paying interest on £150,000 4 per cent. Irredeemable 
Debenture Stock, directors’ fees, income tax, etc. The 
capital consists of £100,000 of 5} per cent. Preference 
Shares, and £100,000 of Ordinary Shares which now receive 
20 per cent. dividend, as against 15 per cent. for 1916-17 
and 12} per cent. for the previous year. 

Emit Davies. 
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AT THE FABIAN BOOKSHOP 


THE WORKS 
MANAGER 
TO-DAY abode] 


By SIDNEY WEBB. 


easy lecture style, an examination 

of many of the pressing industrial 
problems of the hour—the trouble about 
Piece-work, the objection to systems of 
Payment by Results, why Output is 
restricted when prices are cut, the diffi- 
culties of Welfare Work and Scientific 
Management, the friction that arises in 
the iactory from the ‘‘ manners of 
management,” and so on. This is the 
book for employers and managers who 
want their works well managed, and for 
all who are puzzled by ‘‘ Labour Unrest.” 


T this little volume will be found, in 


By far the best and most illuminating book on this subject. 
. Admivably lucid and concise. . . . He sets 
out te present his case in such a way as to secure the maximum 
sympathy and assent. The treatment of the whole 
subject of Collective Bargaining is admirable. ; 
The works managers who read it will find it extraordinarily 
useful and enlightening. —THE NATION. 


25 TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. I. 
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REPRESENTATION of 
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T has been announced that 
all the six University constit- 


uencies in Great Britain will be 
contested at the General Election 


by 


graduates standing on behalf 


of the Labour Party. Graduates, 
men or women, in sympathy with 
this movement are asked to com- 
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to 


the undersigned. 


The following will need to claim 
their votes before 31 July, 1918, 
obtaining the necessary form from 
the Registrar (or corresponding 
official) of their University, viz. : 


An 


B.A.’s, and women of B.A. status, of 
Oxford or Cambridge (fee {1) ; 


Graduates of London, men or women 
who are not members of Convocation 
(fee {1), amd also women graduates 
who are members of Convocation 
(no fee) ; 


All graduates, men or women, of the 
hitherto unrepresented Universities of 
Ireland and Wales, and also of Dur- 
ham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Birmingham, and Bristol 
(fee to members of Convocation, 55s. ; 
to non-members, 10s.) ; 


Graduates of Trinity College, Dublin, 


and of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
St. Andrews, and Aberdeen, who 
have not hitherto been electors (in- 
cluding alJ women) ; 


All women graduates of whatever Univer- 


sity. 


further information re- 


guired will be supplied on 


application to 


FE. ‘R. PEASE. 


Hon. Secretary, Fabian Society. | 


25 TOTHILL STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, 5.W. I. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


UTORIAL CLASS on the POLICY and PRIN- 
CIPLES OF THE LABOUR PARTY.—In response to 
numerous requests, the Fabian Society has arranged for a 

Tutorial Class on the above subject, which Mr. Sidney Webb has agreed 
to conduct, on six successive Tuesdays, at 6 p.m., g on the 
28thof May, 1918. The Class will be held at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
Syllabus.—I. Origin, History, Constitution and Principles of the 
Labour Party. II. The Policy of the National Minimum. III. The 
Democratic Control of Industry and Commerce. IV. The Control 
of the Environment. V. National Finance. VI. The “ Britannic 
Alliance ’’ and Internationalism. Tickets for the Six Meetings (10s. 6d.) 
= 1 en from the SECRETARY, Fabian Society, 25 Tothill 
et, S.W. 1. 


S" HARRY H. JOHNSTON will deliver the ninth 
i. 





MONCURE CONWAY MEMORIAL LECTURE on Thursday, 
May 30th, 1918, at South Place Institute, South Place, Finsbury, 
E.C. The title of the Lecture will be ‘THE URGENT NEED 
FOR A REFORM IN EDUCATION.” |The chair will be taken at 
5 p.m. prompt. ADMISSION FREE. Reserved Seats, 1s., 1s. 1d. by 
post,.from Watts and Co., Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


LEEDS UNIVE 





VNIVERSIT Y. 
NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 30. 


A General Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary. 





T RAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON. 


oo YEAR COURSES OF TRAINING are provided for those wishing to 
qualify 
(1) As Heaps or Nursery ScHoots. 
(2) As TEACHERS IN CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
Trained Certificated Teachers, or Graduates, or candidates who have passed Higher 
Local or Higher Froebe! Examinations, are eligible. 
Particulars as to fees, grants and courses of work on application to the Principal, 
Miss F, HawTrey. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


Fa4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. University Coursss in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and EnGinerr- 


1nG for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 
REGISTRAR. _ 





SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


I‘ FANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Employment Bureau, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 

A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members. and this covers a 
period of three months. 


W.C.A. NATIONAL TRAINING CENTRE. Warden: Miss 

e Wratrrep Sepcwick. One year’s training in social, educational, and religious 

_ work among girls. Special course for workers for India and the Far East. 
Openings in the Y.W.C.A. for club leaders and organising secretaries. good salaries. 
For prospectus, apply to Y.W.C.A. Training Secretary, 26 George Street, Hanover 
Square, London, W.1, 











~ SCHOOLS. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 

Principals: The MIssES MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 


Zs MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


_MISCELLANEOUS. 


























UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, ctures, Sermons  reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


SHORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work under- 

taken), Correspondence and Pa kept in order. Transla- 
tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Mrs. WESTBROOK and 
Miss M. Harris, Outer Temple, 222 Strand, W.C. 2. 





ANDIDATE FOR PARLIAMENT.—A member of the Fabian 
Society has been asked to suggest a candidate for a small urban constituency 
not far from London. No opposition to Labour, but must stand as Inde- 

pendent (and possibly ‘‘ Fabian"') Candidate. Sitting member Unionist. Must be 

able to find some of the expense, but very considerable local financial support is 

ery g fora suitable man, Apply by letter to Ursan, c/o E. R. Pease, 25 Tothill 
treet, S.W. 1. 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 

The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. Itis concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherheod includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant aad 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 


f - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1, 
a 111 Bridge Road, West Battersea, S.W. 


BaTTERSEA 

HAMMERSMITH - 161 Sulgrave Road, W. 
MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, W. 
SHOREDITCH 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 
STEPNEY - 49 Church Street, Mineries, E. 


Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. Mrs. Micurtt. 


OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
C invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by order to the Royal 


hold. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s. (this size to 
seagitale Se. 6d.) post free.—Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, 





OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Matruustan LeaGuz, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W.1. 








APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


LEVEN WOMEN ASSISTANT TEACHERS in a London County 
E Council School, unable to afford a restful holiday under the new scale of 
salaries, seek REMUNERATIVE WORK for the period of the SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS, i.e., 24th July to 26th August.—Box 312, New Statesman, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





ECRETARY (woman), experienced with administrative and 
organising ability, desires post. London,—Box 310, New STaTesman, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


WANTED. 


ENCYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA wanted; latest edition, India 


Paper.—Write price and condition to E. B,, 153, Audley Road, Hendon, N.W.4, 





Now Ready. Price One Shilling net. 


THE LITERATURE of the RESTORATION, 
A Catalogue of a Large Collection of the POETICAL AND 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE produced between the years 
1660 and 1700, with Particular Reference to the WRITINGS 
OF JOHN DRYDEN, compiled and annotated by PERCY 
JOHN DOBELL.—77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 











Changes of Address 


UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 

the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications should be addressed to 
The Manager, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


= 











SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, ro Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Lrp., 93 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Sraresman PuBLisuine Co.. Ltp., 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C, 2, and on sale at all the Bookstalls throughout the World. 
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